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gist Conaress, Ist Sessson. 





Government and countrymen in general, on the part of 
mat Geran and bis Ministers, than had heretofore existed. | 
faced st, honored sir, repeat here how mach [ was sup- | 
ported and aided in this by your own noble and generous 
in the Senate in favor of the young Syttan, who 
pas well merited your approval of his conduet. hen I 
fad ned that Mr. Marsh was dispoxed to favor me 
with a short congé, I informed the Grand Vizier, Richid 
pacha, and bis Minister of Foreign Affairs, of my intended 
wait to my country in the “ Erie,” and suggested to him the 
ery of sending an agent the Sultan to the United 
with me. ‘To aid His Highness in obtaining the Sal- | 
a's sanction to this, f also recommended that an officer of | 
ie navy should be selected, who would he able to cultivate | 
‘ore intimate and friendly <elations with our Government, | 
and, at the same time, to profit by an examination of our 
yay establishments, Our building yards, factories of ma- | 
chinery, manufactories, &e. It has always been an object | 
of ambition with me to induce the Porte to purchase ma- 
chinery and steamers, and to employ Americans in its service 
in place of Englishmen ; and I cannot devise a better method 
of effeeting this than by ae it, in a forcible manner, 
acquainted with the resources of my Own country, and its 
means of furnishing them as good, if not indeed better and 
cheaper than from England. His Highness was much 
pleased with my proposal, and thanked me for an opportu- 
nityof opening closer relations with a country which, he 
said, “is destined to take s0 important a place in the family 
of nations”? He added that the mission would be one of 
much advantage to his Government, and begged me to ar- 
range it at once with the Capudan Pacha. When I had so 
far settled the matter as to render its success a certainty, | 
communicated it to Mr. Marsh, who, | need not add, was 
guch gratified with it. 

An officer of the Sultan’s Marine, or rather of the Staff 
of the Admiralty, Amin Bey, with the rank of a commander 
and major, was selected to accompany me. He has a secre- 
tary, interpreter, and a seal bearer, ag personal attendant, 
with bim. Among a people where none have mach educa- 
tion, Amin Bey stands high for his knowledge of geography, 
navigation, and general information. On account of the 
knowledge of English which they , it was at first 
promised to send one of the officers who had been educated 
in Bogland, but I ebjected to it, and asked for one who had 
never been out of the East, and whose impressions would 
all beourown. So that the Capudan Pacha gave me, as he 
expressed it, one “wholly a Turk.’ Amina Bey has already 
been charged witl other missions by his Government. He 
was sentafew years ago to the Imaum of Muscat, and 
during the recent Hungarian struggle on the frontiers of 
‘Twkey and Hangary, in both cases with entire satisfaction 
tw the Sultan. He is warmly prepossessed in favor of our 
great country, and the superior genius of its people, He is 
acquainted with you as the generous advocate of his sov- 
ereign, and [ beg your permission to present him to you on 
oar arrival at Washington. 

Amio Bey has thus far been the guest of our Government. 
Mr. Marsh having otficially requested Captain Porter to con- 
vey him to the United States, he came from Genoa, where 
we embarked in the Erie, to this face, free of any expense 
whatever, and Lam particularly desirous that he should, if 
— con‘inue to be its guest so long as he remains in the 

/nited States. Our departure from Constantinople was so 
harried (so as to meet the Erie) that it was not determined 
on by the Porte what character he should hold in the United 
Stutes, and his instructions, &c., are to meet him at Wash- 
ington. I recommended to the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
that, in addition to the character of a special agent, he 
should be also accredited by his Excellency to the Secretary 
of State. Believing that this would be the case, he has, at 
my request, been received or bourd ihe Erie, and treated as 
a Chargé @’ Affaires. 

Tve Sultan has been so generous to my countrymen—in 
some instances on my own request—that I feel tiiés is an oc- 
casion When my own Government might evince its appre- 
Caton of his conduct by extending tts hospitality to the 








tau. ‘The recent noble and magnanimous conduct of the 
young Sultan towards the brave but unfortunate Hungarians, 
an (have the impression, elevated him in the estimation 
ane Americans ; and £ believe the y will be well disposed 
‘o be civil and hospitable towards his representative. Ihave 
pry so high an estimation of the young Sultan’s con- 
waa oo ana and of his usual generosity, that he 
hae — ¥ BS times, possess my good word, however 
ve written from this city to the honorable Secreta 
of Suate ie behalf of my companion. Mr. Marsh has ae 
“a that he should be attended by an i 
Mien coring his visits to our different public 


tsiablishinents, My long voyage has nearly consumed the 
Whole of m 
ident NG speed ne ae smeance, and, without the Pres- 


eong ita month or two, T must 
ony wturn tomy post. Amin Bey’s visit is limited tomy 
» and his stay will not, cousequently, be longer than two 


“\egeaes 
that an much honored air, is needed for the 
Uaintentional lengih orihie , which, { fear occupy 


Hove of your time than its calls for. May I take 
liberty of subject lor. May the 
dd tagteee ae Mr. Amin Bey to your 
wa eee ima, Io fase feasts ion reat dopeatehen, 
the hoapitahey one ee own influence to procure for bin 
sping soon to have the Inman of offerin my respects in 
person, I remain, honored sir, most t ly obe- 
“ieee ty most ON P. BROWN. 
D. C, 


Mr. CASS. Mr. President, that leuer was ad- 
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dressed to me by Mr. Brown, as I happen to have 
known him. 


the appropriation should be made. 








New Senues.....No. 118. 

_ Mr. CASS. 
time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have been 

noticing the appropriation bills for the laet fifteen 

years, and thia amendment is the first thing of the 
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Y 8 It was, done in Mr. Jefferson's 
When [ received it, | went upto the | 


Department of State and said to Mr. Webster that | 
He concurred | 
in my suggestion, and wrote a note which is in i 





possession of the chairman of the Committee on || kind | have witnessed. If we are to adopt it, it 


Foreign Relations, [Mr Foore.] | Beems to me that we ought to have 8 precedent. 
This is agreeably to the rites of Oriental hospi- | The Senator from Ohio should find that there is 
tality. The agent who is now here is the first we || some such precedent as that to which he refers. 
have ever received from the Sublime Porte. It is || I do not object to this appropriation because it is 
not to be presumed that such a practice will con- || based upon a private communication so much as\to 
tinue. Ifa regular ambassador or minister should || the principle of it. I object to it upon the ground 
come here, it would not be necessary. But a po- || that it involves a principle upon which the foreign 
litical agent has been sent here to collect informa- | intercourse of this country ought not to be carried 
tion; and there is not a nation in Europe that has | on. We have adopted a constitutional provision, 
not repeatedly extended the rites of hospitality to || prohibiting any of our diplomatic servants from 
Mussulman agents. It is according to Eastern || receiving presents from foreign nations. [| look 
usage. The dollars you give will be repaid by || upon this as a violation of the spirit of that very 
thousands. [t will have a favorable impression || constitutional provision. Your diplomatic agenia 
oh the Sultan. This is the the first agent that he || are not allowed to receive presenta from foreign 
has ever sent actoss the Atlantic. It is not the || nations, but you give presents to the diplomatic 
amount of money; that would not weigh with the || agents of other Governments. You are not will- 
Turkish Government a moment. But it isthe re- || ing to sell yourselves, but you are willing to buy 
spect paid to the Sublime Porte by the great Amer- || others, | suppose. | admit there is some distine- 
ican nation. || tion in that respect. But I put it to the Senate 
Mr. TURNEY. Mr. President, a few moments || and the country whether it is proper for us, in any 
ago we were told by the chairman of the Committee || shape, to tolerate, by a precedent of this sort, the 
on Finance that all abuses were continued—that || paying the expenses of agents of foreign nations 
none were reformed; and that they were daily in- || who may be sent here. This will be but the en- 
creasing. I think that ia the case, No abuse is || tering wedge to pay their expenses, You must 
reformed, but the abuses are daily increasing. 1 || extend it to their salaries. 
think the present proposition is one of that descrip- || Uniess | can see some precedent, some practice, 
tion. We have before us a proposition to create || in the history of our Government which justifies 
this mission, at an expense of $10,000 a year, bot- || this expenditure, | shall vote against it. f should 
tomed upon a private letter, addressed to a Senator, || like to see how many of us are in favor of setuing 
to be sure, but marked ‘ private.’”? As the Sena- || a precedent of this sort. | therefore ask the yeas 
tor from Michigan informs us, he took that letter || and nays on the amendment. 
and went to the Secretary of State and suggested Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. 
to him the propriety of this appropriation | yeas and nays have been called. 


1 am glad the 
[am quite will- 

}| ing to record my vote in favor of the proposed 

with me a moment? || amendment. Gentlemen say that they are acting 
Mr. TURNEY. Certainly. |, without information. I take, it they have seen the 
Mr. FOOTE. This appropriation is not based || agent from the Sultan of Turkey situng in his room 
on that letter, but based on a letter of the Secretary || this very morning. They know that he is here, 
of State. I would inform the gentleman that the || and they know that he is the accredited agent te 
letter to which he refers was only read for inform- || this Government from the Sultan of Turkey. 
ation. He is entirely mistaken, also, in regard to | Gentlemen say they need precedents for a measure 
the object of this provision. It is not to appro- || of this kind. Why, this ia founded on a usage 
priate $10,000 a year for the purpose of sustaining || which exists in the East. The first token of sal- 
a mission from lens but it is to appropriate || utation and friendship there ordinarily is some 
$10,000, or as much of it as may be necessary, to || act of hospitality, and if you intend to cultivate 
cover the expenses of the agent who is here. I |) friendship and good feeling, and an imtercouse 
may be that not more than $2,000 or ¢3,000 may be | which shall be advantageous to us, you must pay 
necessary. [ have some additional letters in my pos- || some respect to that sentiment and principle which 
session. Here isa letter of the Secretary of State. || prevaila there. It is only afew years since we re~ 
Mr. TURNEY. Before the Senator from Mis- || ceived a present from the lmaum of Muscat. Some 
sissippi proceeds further with his speech, 1 wish ! four horses, | believe, were sent to this Gevern- 
to finish what | have to say. || Ment asa present, and as they were sent as tokens 
The PRESIDENT. The Senator. from Ten- || of friendship, the Government did not see fit to 
nessee is entitled to the floor. || reject them. They were a present which had no 
Mr. TURNEY. I remarked before, that this \ usefuiness to the Government, but the present was 
appropriation is bottomed upan a private letter. | || accepted in a respectful manner, and the vessel 
reiterate the assertion. The Senator from Michi- which brought them to our shores having suffered 
n informs us that with this leuer he went to the || serious damage from distress by weather, this 





Mr. FOOTE. Will the honorable Senator bear 


| 

partment of State and urged the necessity of an || Government repaired it at its own expense, and, 
appropriation. The Secretary of State, upon read- || in addition, suitable and proper presents were re- 
ing the letter, concurred with him in opinion; and || turned in her, at her departure. Here, then, we 
wrote a letter, upon which the Senator from Mis- || have an agent sent to us by the Sultan for the first 


sissippi informs us this appropriation is bottomed. || time. It 18 the first muvemert on the part of the 
if you take away this private communication Government of Turkey to eatablish an intercourse 
} 


nething wil be left upon whieh this appropriation || with us. We have had a good deal of intercourse 
canstand, The idea originated inthis private letier. || with them. We have had a minister there for 

Sir, Senators ma us that this is not to be || some ume, and we have considerable commerce 
continued. | think, with the chairman of the || with the various ports of Turkey. It is therefore 
Committee on Finance, that abuses are not cor- || of some importance to receive this agent in a man- 
rected; that none are reformed; but thatthey are | ner that will establish friendly relations between 
daily increasing. If you make this appropriation '| the countries, and this or is the mode of all 
at the present time, at the next session you will be || others by which to aceomplish that object. It is 
called upon to make a similar one. agreeably to the usages which exist in the country 

Mr. EWING. Mr. President, I have an im- || from which he comes, and while | em not aathon- 
pression that a similar appropriation was made in || zed to say that it is expected of us, yet I can very 
the time of Mr. JetYerson,or Mr. Madison, for the || confidently say that it will be agréeeble to them, 
benefit of an agent in one of the Barbary Siates. || and this sum of money would probably be as profi- 
I may not be correct in this, but I think I am. I || tably laid out in this way as it would be in =r 
would inquire of some gentleman, whose memory || other mode in which you could dispose of it. It 
extends a little further back than mine, if this 1s 


seems to me that both duty and policy concer in 
not the case. 


ing this amendment, 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from Mas- 
sachnsetts gaye that this is in conformity with the | 
usages of the East. Be it so; but I do not feel 
willing, for one, to begin at this period of our his- 


en A 


the Imaum of Muscat. 


tory to imitatethe usages of Eastern countries of | 


the Old World. The Senator has referred to the || 


presents sent by the Imaum of Muscat as a prece- 


dent to guide us. Sir, 1 was here at the time, and | 
I recollect weil that there were some presents re- | 


ceived from that dignitary. But how should you 
show a corresponding respect? Why, sir, if you 
wish to do it, send a keepsake bac 


towards the Government whose agent has visited 


in return; || 
nend some present back as a mark of friendship 


| 


| 


If | remember well, the 
ambassador was not in the roll of common men. 
He was a minister at home—a Secretary of State. 
I passed through the navy yard, at Brooklyn, 
with him. Among the objects of curiosity and in- 
terest there, 1 pointed his notice to an exquisite 
bust of Washington. He looked upon it thought- 
fully, and inquired “‘who was Washington?” I 
think that the quality of hospitality, like the 
“quality of mercy,” 
6. ccvees is twice blessed: 


It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes; 
*Tis mightiest in the mightiest.” 


If we were seeking how such a nation as this 


us. But, instead of doing that, gentlemen propose || might employ the small sum indicated in the most 


to show their friendship and gratitude by paying | 


the expenses, the personal expenses of an agent! 
if you want to reciprocate these Eastern customs, 
is that the way to do it? Gentlemen say we ought 
to pay the expenses of this agent because it is an 
Eastern custom. 1 was not aware of the exist- 
ence of such a custom. We have had a dragoman 
at Constantinople for several years, and, as a mem- 
ber of Congress, I never heard that his expenses 





were paid there by the Government to which he || 


was accredited. They never have had an agent 
here. but we have had an agent there, and no such 
example has been set to us. We have paid the 
expenses of our own diplomatic agent at Constan- 


j 
1} 
| 


beneficial manner, I think we should find it in dis- 
seminating among the nations and the people of 
the East knowledge of the institutions, the arts and 
the bistory of the West—knowledzge of the pro- 
press of human society. The Turk is a willing 
earner. Let us receive him with the rites of his 


| own native Mospitality. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. One word more, sir. 
The argument of the Senator from New York is 
an invitation to all the nations of the earth to come 
here to go to school, (laughter]—to acquire 
knowledge of our institutions and of the men who 
have dignified our nation. The gentleman’s argu- 
ment, if it means anything, means that we are, un- 


tinople, and yet we are now asked to pay the ex- | der the guise of hospitality, to invite the nations of 


penses of their agent here. 
a practice, where is it to end? 
is the first agent that we have received. 


If we commence such || the world to send commercial agents here, with a 
It is said that this || view of disseminating information amongst them. 
Well, if || Sir, if that is the career we are to enter upon, we 


we pay his expenses for the purpose of cultivating || shall want money enough to appropriate to the re- 


good feeling, will it not be an insult when we 
cease to pay them? Will you not have to account 
for your change of conduct, and say to them, 
** your agents sent heretofore feasted at our ex- 
pense, and we have paid all their bills; we have 
susteined them on principles of hospitality, but 
now we see fit to cut off that hospitable mainte- 
nance of your diplomatic agents sent to this coun- 
try?” Will not that be an insult? 
me that if courtesy and good feeling require that 


we shall commence without a precedent, (for I 


have called for a precedent and none has been fur- 
nished,) we shall have to keep it up, and there 


It seems to | 


| 

1 
i} 
1} 
i} 
1] 
i 

1} 


} 


ception hospitably of the agents from all the na- 
tions of the East who may choose to send their 
public men here to be better instructed concerning 
our institutions. As to the anecdote of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, (Mr. Davis,] it is cer- 
tainly very commendable to the heart and feelings 


'| of the Pasha, who would take such care of the 
|| ship as not to allow a bird to fly over it; but how 


| 


it bears upon this question, | have not discernment 
enough to perceive. 

Mr. FOOTE. I desired very much to have 
been heard upon this subject somewhat at length, 
but I*think that it has been already amply dis- 


will be no period when it will cease. I am against || cussed, and the proposition before us vindicated 


commencing it now. We have had a commercial 


| 


by others most successfully. I have heard nothing 


agent at Constantinople for many years, who never || that calls the propriety of the appropriation pro- 


has been so treated, and I do not wish to step in 
advance of that Eastern custom, and make a de- 
parture from that Eastern example which has been 
set us for so many years. I do not, however, 
wish to consume the time of the Senate in arguing 
e case of this sort, and I will therefore take my 
seat. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. I recollect an 
anecdote which I derived from the late Captain 
Gordon, of the United States navy, which shows 
the way in which you can excite high and honor- 
able sentiments amongst these people. He said 
that he was the commander of the first ship that 
the United States ever sent to the port of Smyrna, 
and that when he arrived and cast anchor in that 
port, he found a usage existing that every foreign 
vessel arriving there must be put under the care 
or supervision of some public officer or agent. 
This was a vesssel of war, and the United States 
had no public agent there. He meditated in the 
first Instance on placing the vessel under the care 
of the English consul, but he thought that there 
was 4 manifest impropri 
it wae an armed vessel of war. 


1} 





| posed into serious question, either from the Sena- 
| tor from Kentucky, [Mr. Unperwoop,] or from 


the other gentlemen who have opposed it. To be 

sure, it is supposed to be quite a popular thin 

now-a-days, and nota little calculated to concili- 
| ate in certain quarters, to be recognized as one who 
| is anxious beyond ordinary men to save the pub- 
| lic money, and to retrench the expenses of Gov- 
|ernment. But, sir, after all that can be said in 
| opposition to governmental expenditures, it must be 
| acknowledged that some necessary expenses must 
| from time to time be incurred, and perhaps the ex- 
| penses of Government must, in this country, be 
| expected to increase, whilst the country itself is 


|| advancing, and its resources are in a course of 


| 
| 


| Now, what is the proposition before us? 


| 


| 


| rapid and continuous development. ; 
t 
seems that an accomplished official agent has been 
sent here from Turkey for the purpose of exam- 
ining our country and its institutions, and reporting 

| thereon, with a view to establishing hereafter more 

| intimate social relations between the Sublime Porte 


ty in that, inasmuch as || and the United States, and to open a free and un- 
He then came to || restricted commerce hereafter, which cannot be 


the conclusion thathe would put her under the care || otherwise than highly advantageous to both parties. 
of the Pasha, and he accordingly addressed a note || No one has yet denied the probability of our 


to the Pasha signifying his desire to place this 
United States vessel under his care and protection. 
The Pasha sent for him and asked him if he could 
be serious in such a wish. He replied, and stated 
the difficulties which existed. The Pasha then 
told him, “one of the great objects of placing your 
vessel under the care and protection of the agent of 
your own or some foreign Government is, that 
she may besafe whilst lying in our port from 
any harm she might come \o from us.”’ The ca 
tain said, “nevertheless I prefer that she should 
be under your protection.’* “Then,” said the 
Pasha, “if you are serious, and if you place that 
<a in me, not a bird shall fly over your 
vessel,’ 

Mr. SEWARD. I thank the honorable Sena- 
tor who has recalled the incident of the visit of 
tne ambasssador who came with a present from 


otherwise, by such commercial intercourse; nor 
has the constitutional power of Congress to maKe 
such an appropriation as is now asked been denied 
by any one. The people of Turkey differ from 
us materially in language, manners, social institu- 
tions, and in religion; and the question with us 
now simply is, whether we shall use those concili- 
atory means which are within our reach for the 
purpose of extinguishing that prejudice which has 
naturally sprung up between two races so dis- 
similar, when by so doing we shall remove all ex- 
isting obstacles to that advantageous commereial 
intercourse which is on various accounts so de- 
sirable? The Department of State has supposed 
that it might be expedient at the nt time to 
treat this gentleman civilly, kindly, and liberally, 


profiting greatly hereafter, both pecuniarily and 
facilitate his researches, and to enable him 


advantageously to scrutinize our 
Sinhala Neiiocmn’ cal wih 
whom 

justly and truthfully, and in such 
obliterate pee and establish amity and tions 


instituti 

that he may go home to =e _ 
and concerning us 

manner as 


ly correspo - The question before us is, ; 
act, a question of hospiudfity, coupled wis thee 
considerations of policy already stated. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Unpeawo 
says we had better send “a eepsake ” 
Sultan. What sort of keepsake, pray, does h 
wish sent? I was really quite surprised to he., 
such language from the Senator from Kentuck : 
and can hardly understand its application to i, 
proposition under consideration. ; 

Eut it is said the amendment before us is 
upon a private letter. It is true that attention Was 
first called to this subject by a private letter from 
a gentleman well and favorably known, a gentle. 
man who has lately acted not only as our dragoman 
at Constantinople, but also as chargé, and in both 
capacities has acquired much standing. Upon the 
reception of that very interesting letter, the Seng. 
tor from Michigan, as he has informed us, though, 
proper to have recourse to the Secretary of State 
and the latter gentleman, upon considering the 
matter, did not hesitate to recommend the appro- 
priation now asked for. It is the letter of tha 
functionary upon which the action now proposed 
is in fact chiefly based. [I hold in my hand the 
letter from Mr. Markoe, a gentleman connected 
with the Department of State, to the Senator from 
Michigan, in which Mr. Webster’s views upon 
the subject are conveyed. He says: 

** My Dear Str: I have read to Mr. Webster your pote 
to me, and Mr. Brown’s letter to you. Mr. Webster thinks 
it would be exceedingly,well to extend that hospitality which 
you suggest to Amin Bey, the informal agent of the Turkish 
Government. But to do this there must be an appropriating 
made in some of the appropriation bills, the department hay- 
ing no funds. If now that the civil and diplomatic bill js 
before the Senate,a suitable appropriation could be inserted 
in that bill, Mr. Webster would quite concur in its propriety, 
and extend the courtesy of the Government to Amin Bey, 
Mr. Brown has not written to the Department of State oo 
the subject.” 

Mr. Webster’s note is short. He says: 

“ E think Mir. Brown’s estimate for the entertainment of 
the Turkish minister is too small. It would be better to pu 
it at §10,000.? 

So we havea deliberate recommendation from 
the Secretary of State upon the subject, and yet 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Un- 
DERWOOD,| under the circumstances, opposes the 
appropriation, on the ground that there is no pre- 
cedent for it. Sir, there are no precedents fora 
great many ee things which 1 hope to see ac- 
complished hereafter; but f think if we had time 
to look through two or three volumes to which we 
all have access, there would be found at least one 
precedent—that alluded to by the Senator from 
Ohio. I have a vague recollection that a similar 
appropriation was made in the time of Mr. Jeffer- 
son fora similar purpose, and the Senator from 
Michigan is under the same impression; but it is 
really not worth while to discuss the subject fur- 
ther. It is a very small matter to have produced 
so much controvery. 

Mr. PEARCE. The case in Mr. Jefferson’s 
time which has been referred to, I suppose tobe 
that of Hamet Caramali. If so, it is not a case in 

oint. Hamet was never in the United States. 

e was the son of the Bashaw of Tripoli. His 
father was deposed and murdered, as well as his 
elder brother, by Yussuff, who was the reigning 
Bashaw during our war with that Power. It was 
Hamet who made the alliance with Gen. Eaton, 
and shared in the celebrated expedition which 
penetrated that country for several hundred miles, 
and was only arrested while in full and successful 
career by the peace with Tripoli. In the stipula- 
tions of the treaty of peace no provision was made 
for Hamet, nor was any arrangement made for 
the redemption of his family, who were held in 
captivity by the usurper. He retired to Smyr, 
and from that place opalied to the Government 
the United States for some relief, which was 
granted. A 

There was, in Mr. Jefferson’s time, I think, « 
envoy from the Emperor of Morocco, but ! * 
not know that he was considered as the guest 
the nation. J rather think not. 1 have not bee 
able to find any other case. the 

The Go of Turkey does not defray 
expenses of the European ministers accredited ' 
them. They do-constantly defray the expense 
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4 ian mission, as I have been told; and 
oeay the Pope, for the first time, sent a 
viejo to Constantinople, his expenses were paid 
by the Porte. I do not suppose that this will be 

of us, but it will probably be regarded as 
idence of 
one a favorable influence in ae Ido 
got know that I should have proposed it, but since 
bers have open! proposed, I will vote for it. 

Mr. DICKINSON. This recommendation 
mes from the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

‘ie the first I have heard of it,-not being on that 
committee, and I am sorry to differ with so learned 
snd honorable a committee as that. But, sir, I can 
gee no reason to justify us at this time, with the 
extravagant appropriations which we are compelled 
to make 10 eure 08 and discharge the ordinary 
functions of the Government, in adding to its other 
qyetions that of “ hospitality.’’ I am opposed 
to tbe amendment, therefore, upon principle, and 
yoon the ground of expediency. This billLappro- 
prites nearly $7,000,000 now, and whilst we 
should not stop the ordinary operations of the 
Government, because the appropriations seem ex- 
taragantly large, yet that is a first-rate reason 
vhy we should not pass beyond. | will not oceu- 
y the time of the Senate, though I could state 
reasons at length against the expediency of this 
amendment. I have prepared a financial history 
of this country, which it would take mé a day, or 
perhaps more, to bring forward, and my ambition 
would be gratified by an opportunity of doing so, 
since | have prepared it by great Jabor; but I shall 
forego the privilege which I would otherwise ask. 
| shall perhaps commit it to the press hereafter; 
but as we cannot afford time, I willlet it go by for 
the present. [| do hope that the Senators will 
confine themselves to a simple statement of facts 
snd reasons, as speeches and arguments on these 
questions are not listened to, and they only con- 
sume time most unprofitably. 

Mr. BUTLER. This proposition struck me 
as | came into the Senate somewhat with surprise. 
Ifthe appropriation is made, it may perhaps an- 
ewer the end contemplated; that is, to induce the 
Sultan to send an anibassador or representative 
here, but itis a precedent that I for one cannot 
undertake to sanction; for if you give $10,000 to 
entertain this person, it will such a precedent 
as will not enable: you to discriminate between 
others who may come hereafter under similar cir- 
cumstances. I will answer for it that, under this 
ponder you will have agents, perhaps, from the 
mperor of Morocco, from the Emperor of Japan, 
from Siam, and all the other small States; and how 
are you to discriminate ? 

Mr. FOOTE. We do not want to discriminate. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have great respect for the 
proposition which is made here, because it comes 
tous under very high sanction; but I would rather 
suppose that in this stage of the world, when the 
facilities of communication are so great, and an 
enlarged ‘intercourse is kept up between nations 
by mutual agents, this plan of promoting inter- 
course by marks of hospitality, would have 
ceased, Baste rn hospitality forms no part of the 
law of nations, and it is too vague in its nature for 
us to form any safe precedents from it; and for 
such I shall not vote. 

Mr.PRATT. 1 wish for some information to 
enable me to give my vote satisfactorily to myself. 
| would ask the Senator from Michi ,» (Mr. Cass,]} 
orany other gentleman who is able to do 80, to 
answer me this question. Suppose this diplomatic 
agent had been accredited to any other civilized 

overnment in the world, would the hospitality 
which is proposed to be tendered to him by this 
*ppropriation be given to him there? 1 wish that 
vestion answered, because if any other civilized 
, erament would do what we are now asked to 
°, Lam not disposed on the part of this Govern- 
weal refuse to do what other Governments 

See cine caste ce =e the amount of 

n,t think, considering the usages 

The Eastern countries, it is not at all too large. 
Sing ng ontae oa ents pee feats mute * 
ve scale, and I apprehend, 

therefore, that the appropriation is not at all too 


r BEN TON. This is the first time that we 

soa Guba ae ow kind from Ae for 
n oe 

Empire; and I think that a urope, it is an / —_ 

act as other Governme — aa eaioe! 
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sentatives. Iam in favor of tendering the hospi- gaged in writing out the results of the exploring 


talities of the United States to this agent, and I 
shall therefore vote for the amendment. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I believe they have a min- 
ister or agent of some kind at the Court of St. 
James, and if they do, they doubtless find the cus- 
tom thus The first moment the ministc’ arrives 
there, the head waiter of the Premier calls on him 
to be paid a considerable amount, from five to 
fifty guineas, according to his liberality. Now, I 
suppose if this functionary went there, he would 
be called upon to pay accordingly. If, therefore, 
we should follow the customs of other Govern- 
ments, we should make them pay when they come 
here in the character of diplomatic agents instead 
of peying them. 

Mr. CASS. I have but a word to say, and then 
I will not trespass again upon the Senate. 1 wish 
merely to say, in reply to the inquiry of the Sena- 
tor from Maryland, (Mr. Prarr,] that I believe 
the Turkish ministers at all the courtsan Europe 
are supported by the country to which they are 
sent. I know that when I was in France, the 
French Government took and furnished for the 
use of the Turkish ambassador one of the most 
splendid palaces in Paris, the rent of which could 
not have been less than five or six thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. DAYTON. Let me state another fact with 
regard to the customs of these foreign Governments 
in reference to those very donations to which the 
Senator from New York, [Mr. Dickinson,] has 
alluded. I recently saw a work treating upon the 
subject, in which it was stated that even at this 
day it is customary, on the part of the British 
Government, when an ambassador is about to 
leave their court, in a delicate way to put at his 
disposal a thousand pounds; and a minister has at 
his disposal merely five hundred pounds, with a 
view of meeting the very gratuities which they 
are called upon to make. Our representative has 
never been permitted, owing to the constitutional 
provision, to touch anything of this kind; but this 
habit prevails now even at the Court of St. James. 

The yeas and nays on the amendment having 
been ordered, were taken, and resulted as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Baldwin, Bell, Ben- 
ton, Berrien, Cass, Clarke, @ay, Cooper, Davis of Massa- 
chusetts, Dayton, Douglas, Downs, Ewing, Felch, Foote, 
Greene, Gwin, Hale, Houston, Hunter, Jones, Mangum, 
Morton, Pearce, Pratt, Rusk, Seward, Shields, Smith, Soulé, 
Wales, Walker, and Winthrop—35. 

NAYS—Messrs. Barnwell, Bright, Butler, Chase, Davis 
of Mississippi, Dawson, Dickinson, Dodge of Wisconsin, 
Dodge of Iowa, Hamlin, King, Mason, Norris, Sebastian, 
Spruance, Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood, and Yulee—19. 

So the amendment was adopted. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, When this bill 
was reported to the Senate I gave notice of two 
amendments. I now beg leave to offer the first of 
them. It is as follows: 

‘To pay the amount of subscription under the joint reso- 
lution of the third of March last, for one thousand copies of 
the annals of Congress to the end of the fourth Congress, 
and to include the first Congress, as well as the second, 
third, and fourth Congress, thirty thousand dollars.” 

I will state that these are works which have been 
furnished under an order of Congress of the 3d 
March last, for the publication of the annals of 
the second, third, and fourth Congresses. The 
annals of the first Congress have been printed, and 
this omission in the resolution of the 3d March 
last probably arose from the supposition that they 
were already published by order of Congress. 
The annals of the first Congress had been printed 
and occasionally ordered by Congress for distribu- 
tion, but they never had been published under an 
order of Congress. The wiiole series has been 
furnished under the resolution, and the proposition 


now is to appropriate a sum to cover the cost of 


the volume of the first Co as well as the 
second, third, and fourth; the second, third, and 
fourth having been directed expressly, the other, I 
su impliedly. 
he amendment was adopted. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. 1 now offer the 
other amendment of which I gave notice: 

“ For continuing the publication of the works of the ex- 

printing 


expedition, inclading the of the charts, the 
pay epeeaaea salary of the horticulturist, and care 
of the colle 5, $25,000." 


Mr. DAVIS. That is an amendment I was 


directed by the Library Committee to offer to the 
Senate. 


he greater part of the appropriation is 


for work already done or already contracted for, 
except the salaries of some persons who are en- 





| expedition. The memorandum before me gives 
| the items. The salaries of Professors Agassiz, 
| Torry, Gray, and De Gould, printing, engraving, 
birding, and contingent expenses make up the 
whole amount of the appropriation. This is a 
matter which has been discussed by the Senate on 
a former occasion, and the appropriations have 
| been made heretofore for the publication of the 
| matter collected by the exploring expedition of the 
| United States. 

Mr. ATCHISON. For a good many years 
we have been making appropriations for some- 

thing or other connected with this exploring expe- 
| dition. “I desire to know how much has already 
been paid for publishing the results, in all its 
branches, of this exploring expedition ? 

Mr. DAVIS. The chairman of the Committee 
on the Library [Mr. Pearce} will be able to give 
you the information better than | can. 

Mr. PEARCE. I do not know that I can 
| answer that question with precision. I have 
| answered it upon several different occasions, after 
| making an exact calculation of the money ex- 
pended. I think the last estimate was $64,000. 
There is no doubt that the work in question is a 
very expensive one. It is necessarily so, and 
would be so under any administration, in: any 
country. The original calculation was that $100,000 
would be enough to complete the publications, 
which are very expensive, and of a most costly 
| character, requiring a vast deal of engraving beau- 
tifully illustrated, and prinied in the finest style. 
Congress has already authorized the publication of 
the results of this expedition, and the committee 
are charged with seeing that they are published, 
The contracts were made under that authority 
several years ago, when neither my friend from 
Mississippi [Mr. Davis] nor myself were mem- 
bers of the committee, and it is in pursuance of 
the contract thus originally made that the work is 
now going on. We have published more than 
half of the volumes piopessd ts be published, and 
we have finished much the larger portion of the 
engraving, which is the expensive part of the work. 
We now have Professors Agassiz, Torry, Gray, 
+ and De Gould, and some other scientific gentlemen 
| engaged in sae the residue of the reports. 

I hope the work will be complete in about two 
years, but it is absolutely necessary that this ap- 
propriation should be made, unless the Govern- 
| ment means to make the committee break faith 
with the contractors. There are between eight and 
nine thousand dollars in arrears for printing and 
engraving done, and there will soon be sixteen or 
seventeen thousand. 7 

Mr. ATCHISON. I desire to ask one other 
question. I am perfectly willing to pay for work 
| which has been contracted for; but is this the last 
appropriation we shall be called upon to make? 

Mr. PEARCE. It will not be. I have stated 
that [ supposed the work would be completed in 

about two years, and at least another appropria- 

tion of the same amount, or nearly so, wilhbe 

asked for. P 

Mr. BENTON. I would ask if copyrights are 
granted for these works. 
Mr. PEARCE. I beg leave to say that no copy- 
right can be given for any of the reports which are 
about to be made. _A copyright was given to Cap- 





tain Wilkes for his narrative, as I believe 1 ex- 
plained before. Captain Wilkes wrote that nar- 
rative in his leisure hours, and by the consent of 
the Library Committee, as then constituted, he 
was allowed to take out a copyright, the Govern- 
ment being furnished with the number of copies 
provided for in the law authorizing the publica- 
tion; but these gentlemen who are preparing the 
scientific reports are mere agents, whom we pay 
for doing the writing, and the manuscript, when 
completed, is the property of the Government, 
I have had a controversy with one of the gen- 
tlemen thus employed, and I have compelled him 
to give up his manuscript to the Government. No 
copyright is authorized, and if any is obtained it 
will not be worth a farthing. The manuscript is 
the property of the Government, and being printed 
for the Government, without any omree’ being 
obtained, every one can print it afterwards. I 
have understood that one of these scientific gen- 
tlemen applied for and obtained a copyright for 
his report, but it is not worth a farthing. The 
others do not design applying for copyrights, and 
this gentleman was distinctly told that this manu- 
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script belonged to the Government, and that he 
ehoald pot and could not have a copyright. 
he amendment was then agreed to. 


Mr. DOUGLAS offered the following amend- 
ment, which was not agreed to: 

“ For purchasing a site and commencing the erection of a 
rnitebie building in the city of St. Louis for a custom-house 
(for the eub-treasury, and the post office,) and the courts of 
the United States, including rooms for juries, for the clerk, 
the district attorney, and marshal, the sam of $75,000; Pro- || 
vided, That the entire cost of said building shall not exceed 
8100000: And provided, further, That said building shall 
a exrinpted from city and all other taxes by the State of i} 

ivsouri.? 


Mr. DOUGLAS offered the following amend- | 
ment, which was not agreed to: 

« For the purchase of a site and construction of a proper | 
building at Cincinnati, for a cuatom-house and other pur- | 
poses, $50,000; Provided, That the total cost of construction 
olali not exceed $75,000: Ind provided, also, That said || 
Euiiding shall be aT from city taxes, and all other | 
taxes whatever, by the Legislature of Ohio.’ 

Mr. HAMLIN offered the following, and it was 
agreed to: 

“« For the purchase of a site and the erection of a custom- | 
house in the city of Bangor, (Maine,) 850,000, to be expend- 
ed under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury: and 
the cost of eaid building shall not exceed said sum.” 

Mr. GWIN offered the following, and it was 
agreed to: 

‘s Por the construction of a marine hospital, to be located 
by the Secretary of the Treasury at or near San Franciseo, | 











| itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. 


has the floor for that purpose. 
| Missouri the right of way and a portion of the 


| public lands for making a railroad from the town 


| a third reading. 


| men who were desirous to speak upon that bill. 





in the State of California, 450,000.” 


Mr. GWIN: offered the following, and it was 
agreed to: 

“For the erection of a new enstomn-house at San Fran- 
cisco, to contain rooms for the Post Office in that city, for 
the accommodation of it its officers, and also rooms for the | 
United States District Court, for the accommodation of its | 
officers and other Government officers in California, until | 
the whole bailding is needed for custom house purposes, 
$100,000: Provided that said building shal! be exempt from 
al! State and eity taxation, and provided further, thar the | 
whole cost of the same shall not exceed four hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

{Each of those amendments was debated at | 
some length, which debates may be found in the 
Appendix.) 


Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, offered the follow- | 
ing, and it was agreed to: 
* Far the extension of the Capitol by wings, according to 


such plans as may be adopted by the joint committee of |) 


both Houses of Congress $100,000 for each wing. This ap- | 
propriation to be expended under the direction of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and he shall be authorized to ap- 
vot an architect to carry out the plan or plans which may 
adopted as aforesaid.” 
Mr. DAVIS. The Senate Committee on Pub- | 
lie Buildings have had this matier for some time 
under their consideration, and have inspected 
various plans of different architects, They have 
so far decided upon a plan as to enable them to | 
make an estimate which they think will approach | 
very nearly to the amount required. The Com- | 
mittee of the House of Representatives having 
acted with that of the Senate, and, not having at- 
tempted to decide upon the details, it has been left 
to the Joint Committee to decide hereafter upon | 
the plan. The plan which is now before me has | 
been exhibited in the Senate, and is perhaps the | 
one which will be adopted. It is to extend the | 
Capitol north and south by wings transversely to 
the axis of the Capitol, throwing the halls of the 





| of the Whole on the private calendar. 




































Mr. BOWLIN. I do not think the gentleman 


The SPEAKER. Thegentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. Bown] has been recognized. 

Mr. BOWLIN. I report from the Committee 
on Public Lands without amendment, the Senate 
bill, entitled ** An act granting to the State of 


of Hannibal to the town of St. Joseph, in suid 
State.”’ 

The SPEAKER. The question, if no motion 
to commit be made, will be on ordering the bill to 


Mr. BOWLIN. 
its third reading. 

Mr. JONES addressed the Speaker, and was 
recognized. He said he believed it was in order to 
move thatehe rules be suspended, and that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. It would be recollected 
(he said) that the debate upon the navy bill was to 
be closed to-day, and there were several gentle- 


I ask that the bill be put on 


Mr. DANIEL. Before that motion is put, I 
move that the House resolve itself into Committee 
I trost 
(said he) I may be allowed to state to the House 
what my object is. If the House go into com- 
mittee, I shall move, first, to take up the Senate 
bills and dispose of them; and afterwards to take 
such action upon the other bills as the House shall 
see fit, and as their inportance demands. 

Mr. GREEN inquired what would be the con- 
dition of the bill which his colleague [Mr. Bow- 
Ltn} had reported, in case the House went into 


| Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 


|| or Committee of the Whole House? 








Senate and House of Representatives into the 
Opposite wings, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD offered the following: 


** For making hydrographical and topographical surveys to 
decide upon the practicability and cost of improving the 
navigation of the Ohio river, by a system of reservoirs to 
serve as feeders in ods of lew water, according to the 
plans propo-ed by Charles Eliet, jr., civil engineer, tre suin 
of twenty thousand dollars; the mone to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, and the vur- 
veve, with all neceasary observation, measurements, recon- 
Sain ated oe be made by mixed commission 

topogr and civil engineers, to be se 
President of the United Staves? at ee 


Pending this amendment, the Senate adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Fawway, September 20, 1850. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
Mr. BOWLIN inquired what was the regular 
“ithe SPEAKER 
he SP . Re are in ord 
we enemas Public lack eee 
nr - I submit th i 
tom hacomaen it the following report 
r. McLANE, of Maryland. I rise to a privi- 
feged motion, 1 move that the House Seale 


He said the 
bill was a small one, and one which the House 
could dispose of in five minutes. He hoped the 


|| House would consent now to act upon it. He 


wished to know what would be its condition if 
the House now went into committee. 

The SPEAKER. It goes upon the Speaker’s 
table. r 

Mr. GREEN. And it eaffnot again be taken up? 

The SPEAKER. It will come up in its order 


| if the House proceed with business on the Speak- 
|| er’s table. 


Mr. BOWLIN asked leave to withdraw the bill. 
The SPEAKER stated that it could only be 
withdrawn by unanimous consent, and propound- 
ed the question, ‘‘ ls there any objection to. the 
gentleman from Missouri withdrawing his report?” 

No objection was made. 

So the report was withdrawn. 

The SPEAKER stated that the question was 
first on the motion of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, [Mr. Jones,] as the naval bill was a special 
order. 


75, noes not counted, was agreed to. 
NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
(Mr. Disney in the chair,) and resumed the c¢on- 
sideration of the bill making appropriations for 
the support of the navy for the year, ending 30th 





June, 1851. 
Mr. EWING obtained the floor, and yielded at 
the request of Mr. McLane, of Maryland. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 
Mr..-McLANE said he had failed in find- 
ing any opportunity in the House to give notice 
that he was instructed by the Committee on 
Commerce to ask the House to go into com- 


mittee on the river and harbor bill as scon as 
the existing special order was disposed of. ‘This 


special order comprised the army and navy bills, 
which were the last of the epprepratan bills; and 


gentlemen who felt disposed to do justice to the 


existing special order. 


im to submit an official anddetailed report 


°. 
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fullest and most authentic information in 
each item im the bill. I have sought th 
and requested the House on yesterday to order the 














The motion of Mr. Jones was put, and by ayes | 


river and harbor bill, and give it the place in our 
order of business to which it is believed to be en- 
titled as an appropriation bill, they can do so by 
inxisting on its consideration immediately after the 
Ihave submitted the bill 
as reported to this House, to the examination and 
supervision of the Colonel of Topographical En- 
oy requesting the Secretary of War to direct 


it, thatthe House might have the benefit of the 


Sept. 20, 
Fegard to 
Ss re 
printing thereof, to avoid the necessit 
tracted debate at this late period of the sea,” 
have it here in my hand, and invite the attention 
gentlemen to its full and historical account of - 
several items contained in the bill. 1 will ad, . 
it as @ portion of my remarks, that it may be e 
lished, and members have an Opportunity in 
amine it immediately. ™ 
Bureau or Terocraruicat Exciwerns, 


W asuineron, .12 
Sm: On the 27th of August | id te few 


Onor to 


submit a report, in part, as a reply to a lett 
the honorable Mr. McLane, of the 2th =a 


In that letter Mr. McLane transmitted a copy of 
H. R. bill No. 348, making appropriations fre, 
improvement of certain harbors and rivers, and he 
desired to be furnished with information in relatioy, 
to every item in this bill, quoting from former 
reports in preference to merely referring to them 
and referring only to very recent reports. In com, 
pliance with the request of that letter, I have pow 
the honor to submit a report Which containg the in- 
formation called for. 
Respectfully, sir, your obedient servant, 
J. J. ABERT, 
Colonel Corps Topographical Engineers, 

Hon. C. M. Conran, Seeretary of War. 

A Report from the Bureau of Topographical Engi- 
neers on the subject of Rivers and Harbors, 

Line 7 of the bill. For a breakwater structure 
at the harbor of Burlington, Vermont, fifteen thoy. 
sand dollars. 

The harbor of Burlington is an open roadstead, 
of deep water near the shore, but in rough weather 
use could not be made of the landing and wharves 
ef the town. ‘To remedy these defects of the hay. 
bor, this breakwater was constructed after the most 
elaborate investigation and the most carefully di- 
gested plans, It was stated in the annual report 
from this office in 1343, that fifty thousand dollars 
would be required to complete the breakwater in 
conformity with approved plans. As $10,000 were 
appropriated for this work in 1844, it leaves 
$40,000 of the estimate as the amount whieh will 
probably be required to complete the work. h 
was commenced in the year 1836; the amount ap- 
propriated that year, 1836, was... ...$10,000 

In 183 ee ee eter meee ee eer aeeee 10,000 
A 2O0O: 6 wes 4 8 ances 0.6 sad 66h on OUD 
In 1844..... ee ee ee eee eeoneeeee 10,000 


Total amount appropriated. .. . . 80,000 


Amount now estimated to complete the work 
$40,000, of which the part ee ae by the 
present bill, namely, $15,000, will be sufficient for 
the present fiscal year. 


Line 9. Breakwater structure at Plattsburg, New 
York. m 
This work is similar to that at Burlington, and 
made necessary by similar causes, and the remarks 
just made of the Burlington breakwater apply 
equally to this. In the report of 1843, it was 
stated that $50,000 were required to complete this 
work, in conformity with the original and approved 
plan; $10,000 being appropriated in 1844, it lef 
$40,000 as yet required. The first appropriation 
for this work was m 1836.........~ $10.00 
Bn 1887. vars c ceeds cecseseces 10,000 
In BRB. cd's cota ch Gcbwouns. oer 27,500 
Me” Re ee ed reer 10,000 


Making a total appropriated of. . .657,500 


The amount of $15,000 of the present bill will be 
sufficient for the present fiscal year. 


Line 11. For the improvement of the harbor of 
Whitehall, $10,000. Tb, 

This amount will be chiefly required in dredging, 
which is probably the best mode of expending the 
amount on that harbor. The dredging of some 
years since was found to be of very great service, 
and until very lately kept the harbor of sufficient 
depth for the lake trade. There have been appro 
priations for this harbor in 1836, 1937, and 1838, 
amounting in all to $33,000. But out of Ws 
amount the dredge-boat had to be procured. ‘The 
$10,000 of the present bill will be sufficient for the 


present fiscal year. 


For repaira and working of the stea™ 
sion en Lake Champlain, $9,090." 
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- vet however, if there should not be much left for 


1850. 


ereiteetiepeemssntiammeecnMomting 
"This dredge boat was made in 1837, and at the 
the estimate was fusnished (in November, 
as ) upon which the foregoing item was predica- 
ol , was supposed that amount would put the 
postin order, and keep her at work for one season. 
gince then, the deterioration of the boat has gone 
and it is feared that so much of this amount 
Othe required to pug her in order, that but little 
“i be left to keep her at work, except at White 
Hal and for the benefitof that harbor. It had at 
oe tine been contemplated, out of this item, to 
the boat te deepen and widen the pass for- 
perl dredged between the two Hero Islands, but 
ifthe condition of the beat should be, as it is feared 
be, it will not be possible to do much at that 
- Upon the dredging at this pass | beg leave 
io remark, that it is a work of great value to the || 
Lake trade. It was through an ancient, not a re- || 
cen deposit, and the excavation made in 1837,~"38 || 
holds its own to this day, and when once comple- 
ted will, [have no doubt, be as enduring as it is 
valuable. But until the boat is actually thoroughly 
overhauled for the purpose of being repaired, it 
cannot be ascertained with accuracy what portion 
of the appropriation will be required for repairs, 





| 
| 
| 


excavating between the two Heroes, there will be |) 
euficient for Working the boat at White Hall; | 
therefore this amount can be stated as sufficient for || 
the present fiscal year. Recent information in- 
duces me to suppose that this boat is now not 
worth repairing, and that the better course will be 
to sell it and to make a new boat, 


Line 15 For the improvement of the harbor at 
Port Ontario, Lake Ontario, $15,000. 

Thigisthe same work as the one formerly known 
es “ mouth of Salmon river,” and is of great im- 
portance as a port of refuge to the trade of Lake 
Ontario. Appropriations have been made for this 
work in 1836, "37, ’38, and °44, amounting in the 
whole to $50,000. 

This work, plan, and estimate, were carefully 
revised in 1845, and the following remarks are ta- 
ken from the annual report of that year. 

“To complete the works which have been com- 
menced at this place, it will be necessary to extend 
the southern pier to fifteen feet water, and to con- 
struct atits extremity a pier-head adequate to sus- 
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| space for an immense fleet. 


| presents greater 














taina beacon-light. It will also be necessary to 
construct a northern pier, running from the shore 
into the lake, parailll 86 the southern pier, distant 
300 to 400 feet from it, and extending into the lake 
to a depth of 12 feet of water, with pier-head, 
The total cost of which (upon the most carefully- 
revised estimates) will be about $70,000.” 

The anMunt of the present bill is sufficient for 
the present fiscal year. 

Line 17. Improvement of the harbor of Oswego, 
Lake Ontario. ; 

This is an old and an important work. It may 
beconsidered the most important harbor on that 
lake. Appropriations have been made in its fa- 
vorin 1827, "28, "30, "31, "32, °33, 24, '36, °37, 
38, 44, amounting in the whole to $230,887. The 
operations at this harbor are to substitute masonry 
for the original perishable crib-work. This crib- 
work, intended as foundation work for the ma- 
sonry, has been so long constructed, and so fre- 
quently injured by storms, that it is difficult now to 
say what amount will be required to complete the 
work. The able engineer, Major Turnbull, who 
was the superintendent in 1845, estimated $58,000 
forthe continuation of the work. The amount pro- 
posed in the present bill is sufficient for the pres- 
ent fiscal year, 

Line 19. Big Sodus Bay. 

Appropriations have been made in its favor for 
the years 1829, '30, "31, ’32, °33, ’34, ’35, '36, '37, 
38,44, amounting to $143,620. In the annual 
eae from this office of 1844 and 1845, the fol- 
bane remarks are made in reference to this har- 


In 1814. ‘This place lies about twenty-five 
miles west of Oswego, and may with great justice 
be consi as the best natural harbor on the 
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lake was supposed to be three feet higher than its || ern pier having been thoroughly repaired last sea- 


low-water condition, which shows that in a low- | 


water condition of the lake, the passage be- 
tween the piers would not exceed about nine feet. 
It ought, therefore, to be dredged out at least three 
feet » to insure a depth of not less than 
twelve feet in all conditions of the lake. After 
passing this bar, there is inside the harbor suffi- 
ecient depth for vessels of any size, and sufficient 

Should it ever become 
necessary to maintain a la naval force on this 
lake, there is no place on the American shore which 
advantages. The ease with which 
the harbor may be entered, its spacious‘and com- 
modious bay, in which a large fleet may be 
maneuvred, its protection from all winds, as well 
as from sudden incursions from an enemy, its po- 
sition about equi-distant from either end of the 
lake, by which it could afford prompt assistance 


to any point, all combine to characterize it as a || 
wey favorable site for a naval depét. 


be well defended by works upon the heights, | 
| to the east and west of the entrance, to which the 


| pier-heads, properly modified, might be made pow- || 


| erful auxiliaries in affording space for small bat- 
teries of heavy guns. It wants, however, one 
principal requisite—an easy and secure communi- 


eation with the interior, which it is presumed || 
will be accomplished before many years. A few || 
years ago, a company was incorporated to con- || 
struc a canal from the bay to Clye, on the Erie | 


canal, a distance of about sixteen niffes, which it 


some unforeseen circumstances, the enterprise 
failed. The charter, however, still exists, and its 
object may yet be fulfilled. Such a canal would 
secure a communication with all the great thor- 


| 

| 

| 

was supposed would soon be completed; but, from | 


| oughfares of the State, with Lake Erie, the Ohio 


and Hudson rivers, and with the great internal 
channels of communication of Pennsylvania. Such 
a canal properly made, would also afford valuable 
and cheap water power, which would greatly en- 
hance the advantages of the position in a military 
aspect, and in developing its commercial value. 
From the great length of time which has elapsed 
since these piers were constructed, it is hardly ne- 
cessary to say that they are much decayed from 
the water line, and above, being made of timber 
cribs, loaded with stone. They now need exten- 
sive repairs, and will probably, in about a year, 
have to be rebuilt from the water surface. The 


officer in charge of the work reports, that the || 
worxing season being far advanced when the ar- | 
rived there, he had confined his operations to the | 
A portion of it, | 


western and most exposed pier. 


contiguous to the beach, had settled very much 


on the lake side. The planks being decayed ani } 
broken, were torn off, and much of the load- || 


ing of the cribs washed out; and, on further ex- 
amination, it was found that many of the lower 
timbers were also much decayed. Three hundred 
and eighteen feet of this pier have already been 
renewed, and no doubt is entertained, should the 
weather continue favorable, that the whole of 
this pier will be made secure by the requisite 
repairs during the present season, The east- 
ern pier, being much sheltered by the one 
on the west, was not considered as requiring such 
immediate attention. Its condition is, however, 
very precarious, and the pier-head has been seri- 
ously injured. The planks have been swept off, 
as well as one of the courses of timber, and the 
stone in many places washed out. These parts 
will be repaired this season, as also a partial 
breach in this pier, near its connection with the 
harbor pier. The only estimate submitted in refer- 
ence to this harbor is for those immediate and es- 
sential repairs which will require to be made 
during the next season, amounting to $10,000; but 
it is contemplated, in time for the report of next 
year, to have that thorough and minute examina- 
tion of the whole line of harbor and entrance 
piers at this place which will enable the bureau 
to present to the consideration of Congress a final 
estimate for the rebuilding of these cribs, and for 
the replacing of parts above water with imperisha- 
ble materials,” 


great capacity and depth, about fifteen miles from 
the Erie Canal, but as yet without any connection 
with it, whieh i 

fora great mili 


In 1845, ‘* This is 2a extremely fine bay, of 


alone limits its advan- 
tages and naval depdt. ‘The 
work for this season, at this place, was confined 
exclusively to the eastern channel pier; the west- 


son. The zeal of the agent induced him to tearup 
| the entire length of the pier before commencing the 
| Fepairs, and the amount of money on hand was 
| not sufficient to complete the rebuilding of it; how- 
ever, 498 feet in length of the pier was entirely re 
newed ; that is, all the decayed timbers were taken 
out and replaced with new, and covered with new 
| three-inch pine plank. For 415 feet more the de- 
| cayed timbers have been take out and renewed, 
| but not planked. The remaining portion of the 
| pier, 180 feet in length, although stripped of aff the 
| decayed timber, and the stone piled up along the 
| centre of it, is not in a more precarious condition 
| than before; the timber taken out being so very 
much decayad as to be incapable of resisting any 
great shock of the waves; and from its position, 
| being close in and adjoining the harbor pier, it is 
| not exposed to any great shock.” 
The amount of the present bill is considered suf& 


It can || ficient for the present fiseal year. 


Line 21. Little Sodus Bay, Lake Ontario. 

This is a highly important harbor, but a new 
work. The report, plan, and estimate in refer- 
| @rice to this harbor, of 1845, are hereto annended. 
Thé amount proposed in the bill is sufficient for 
| the present fiscal year. 

Line 23. Harbor at the mouth of Genesee river. 

Appropriations for this work have been made in 
1829, °30, "31, 32, "33, °34,-°35, "36, "37, "38, "44, 
| amounting to $158,395. 

The following remarks in reference to this har- 

| bor are taken from the annual repor’ of 1844, 
| ‘Genesee harbor. Mouth of Genesee river, 
| 32 miles west of Big Sodus Bay. The works at 
this place are in the most wretched condition, The 
east pier-head is entirely gone for several feet under 
| water, and also about two hundred and fifty feet 
| in length of the crib-work. There are, also, two 
| breaches in this pier, one of which is 156 feet long, 
|| the other about 30; and the remainder of the pier 
is very much decayed. The west pier is but hittle 


! better, the pier-head much damaged by storms, * 


and a portion of the atone loading washed out; 210 
feet of this pier has settled unequally, the top tim- 
bers on the lake side being in some places under 
| water; but yet the good effect of these piers upon 
| the entrance is remarkable, and continue, with all 
| the injuries the piers have received. Previous to 
|| their erection, the entrance to the river was shal- 
low, shifting and dangerous; since they were put 
up, and even in their present dilapidated condition, 
|| the entrance is deep, fixed, and safe, affording 
|| throughout a channel of about 15 feet of water. 
| The harbor is about six miles from Rochester, at 
|| which place the Erie Canal crosses the Genesee 
river. Its trade was at one time of some import- 
|| ance, butit hag gradually diminished, owing, with+ 
| out doubt, principally to the want of a water com- 
munication between the harbor or landing-placea 
| and the canal. — Its central position, however, its 
| contiguity to the canal, remoteness from any po- 
sition of an enemy, and the vast ability of Roches- 
| ter to furnish supplies for an army, combise to 
| render it of great importance for military and 
|| naval stores. There is a great quantity of stone 
|| belonging to Government at this harbor, much of 
| which is dressed and ready for laying. It would 
| seem, therefore, economy to commence at an early 
| period with the permanent parts of the structure; 
| but | am not disposed at present to recommend the 
|| adoption of a stone superstructure to a greater ex- 
i| tent than for the pier-heads; these would about 
work up the stone now lying there; but the pier 
‘line from within these pier-heads should be 
| thoroughly repaired.”’ 
At that time, $44,000 was considered sufficient 
to make the repairs and to complete the work then 
contemplated. 


| Line 26. Oak Orchard creek. Appropriations 
| in favor of this harbor were made during the 
years 1836, °37, '38, ’44, amounting to $20,000. 

| The annual report of 1844 speaks of this harbor 
| in the following words: : 

“ Oak Orchard creek, thirty-seven miles west of 
Genesee. This harbor must rest its principal claim 
upon the patronage of the Government asa place of 
refage for the laketrade. Although the creek wa~ 
ersa fine agricultural district, yet, from the proxim- 
ity of the canal, but a small portion of the produce 
of! the vicinity will seek a market throngh this outlet. 

It, therefore, cannot be expected to attain any great 
eminence as a commercial place; nor can it claiva 
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im as a military position, But from its 
being intermediate between the mouth of the Gen- 
esce and Niagara, and its being the only point on 
this coast between these at which a harbor 
of refage can be made, it becomes a position of 

t importance in reference to the navigation of 
the: late: The stream affords fine water power, 
which, if properly applied, would, without doubt, 
give to the porta ble trade. The works 
for this harbor have never been extended accord- 
ing to the original plan, and are, in co uence, 30 
incomplete that but very limited beneficial results 
heave as yet been derived from them; and unless 
the piers be extended further into the lake, all that 
has been expended upon them wef be considered 
as an entire loss. No doubt is dntertained that 
the entrance would be much improved, and the 
object of making a harbor of refuge there be ac- 
complished, if the piers were extended to a suita- 
ble depth in the lake, and the dredge applied to 
the bar between them. ‘This bar is formed chiefly 
of gravel, too heavy to be acted upon by the cur- 
rent between the piers; and if removed, as it ought 
to be, it will have to be done by the dredge. 

** The works at this place were in good preser- 
vation, requiring but little repair; and the appro- 
priation of $5,000 will be applied principally to 
extending the piers; and it is expected that about 
five hundred feet of crib-work will be completed 
before the season closes. ‘The estimate for giving 
to these piers their proper length, and for the 
requisite dredging, submitted in a report dated 
13th January, 1844, is for $25,000; from which 
should be deducted the appropriation of $5,000 
made during the last session, and there will re- 
main, a8 yet required for this harbor, the sum of 
$20,000, of which, for the service of the ensuing 
fiseal year, the sum of $10,000 will be wanted.” 

The amount stated in the bill will be sufficient 
for the present fiscal year. 


Line 29. For adredge boat on Lake Ontario, 
000 


These boats are essential to all these lakes, as 
sources of great economy and usefulness. The 
following remarks in reference to the dredge boat 
are taken from the report before referred to: 

‘*In addition, however, to these estimates for 
the several works on Lake Ontario, there is a ne- 
cessity to havea dredge boat. But as such a boat 
is wanted for all the harbors, it cannot be intro- 
duced in the estimates for any single one, but 
will have to constitute a separate item. It 
should be a powerful steam dredge, adequate to 
lift not less than one hundred cubic yards per 
hour, of a tolerably tenacious clay, or of gravel, 
from a depth of about twelve feet. It should also 
have locomotive power adequate to move it from 
place to place in good weather, and to tow its at- 
tending scows, in order to avoid the serious delays 
and great expense of having the whole towed 
from place to place by hired means. It should 
also have the requisite number of scows to receive 
the excavated materiel, carry it to places of de- 
posits and discharge it with sufficient rapidity to 

cep the boat in activity, and it should also have 
aitached to it a good four-oared yawl boat. Such 
& dredge boat, its scows, yawl, and equipment, 
will not cost less than about $20,000, which sum 
33 therefore estimated for these purposes. The 
expense of working the dredge at each harbor is 
considered a proper charge upen the appropriation 
for that harbor, and is therefore not stated as a 
separate item.’’ 

Line 31. Harbor of Buffalo. 

This appropriation is considered as applicable 
to the old and unfinished work at this place, and 
will probably be sufficient for the present | year. 


Line 34. Harbor of Dunkirk, Lake Erie. 
Appropriations in favor of this harbor are for 
the years 1827, 28, 29, 30, "31, 32, "34, "35, "36, 
*37, 38, °44, amounting to $92,743. 
The annual revort of 1844, says of this harbor: 
_ Dunkirk Harbor. The position of this harbor 
is about 15 miles west of Cattaraugus. It was 
originally an open roadstead, or small bay, ex- 
posed to every wind except from the southward, 
ani admitting of janding only in quiet weather 
with winds from any other quarter. The plan of 
rotecting the was extending a pier 
rom its western cape, in a nor rdly direc- 
tion. The pier was 1,950 feet long, 600 feet of 
which was an extension into the lake. {ts eastern 
end was supplied with a pier-head and a beacon 
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light; the end of the pier-head being in 15 feet 
water. In addition, there was a central break- 
water 2,125 feet long, extending in a direction 
rather more eastwardly than the pier from the 
shore. The age between the shore or beacon- 
light pier, and the end of the central or breakwater 

ier was 350 feet; but as this opening exposed the 
Sarbot to the effects of southwest winds, within 
the entrance and for a distance of about 700 feet 
from it, to protect it from the surf in that direc- 
tion, a short isolated pier was constructed 300 feet 
long. These works were commenced in 1827, 
and gradually carried to the extent, and according 
to the plan described, before the transfer of their 
direction to this bureau in 1838. After the trans- 
fer, $10,000 was appropriated and expended in 
finishing them. Much of the work has therefore 
been built some years, and it should not be matter 
of surprise if parts should have decayed, and 
the work in consequence have become ‘seriously 


| dilapidated. Of the beacon-light 


pier, aba 
400 feet Ras been nearly destroyed, and muc 
of the remainder seriously injured. Of the 
long central breakwater, about two thirds of it 
has been knocked to pieces to the water’s edge, 
and much of it below, and the remaining third 
seriously injured. ‘The small isolated pier to shel- 
ter the entrance, being the last put up, was found 
to be in good order. The work was the usual 
crib-work of timber, loaded with stone. There 
was probably an error in the alignments of the long 
central baidiwater, which, in order to save ex- 
pense, by keeping it in the shoal water, presented 
a concave, and consequently a weak line to the ac- 
tion of the surf, which may have tended to hasten 
its overthrow. During the last session of Con- 
gress, an appropriation of $5,000 (upon whose es- 
timate | am not aware) was made for the repair of 
the work, totalty inadequate to meet existing exi- 
gencies; no directions were given, except to secure 
the‘end upon which the beacon-light is placed. 
The repair of this work will of necessity, from its 
dilapidated condition and from its“exposed situa- 
tion, be very costly; $30,000 is the amount of the 
estimate for repairs; this is upon the supposition 
of rebuilding the central pier or breakwater upon 
the old trace. Ido not believe the work would 
stand long, if so rebuilt, and therefore do not rec- 
ommend it. The trace will have to be changed 
into a curve, presenting its convex face to the ac- 
tion of the lake, with its ends probably resting 
against the ends of the old work. The work must 
be strong; it is worse than useless to build upon 
these lakes in any other way. As once before re- 
marked, it is building in the sea; and, unless it be 
desirable to have a never-ending series of disasters, 
and never-ending demands for costly repairs, work 
in such situations must be made of sufficient 
strength to withstand the shocks to which it is ex- 
posed. The survey of this harbor, although ade- 
quate for all commercial purposes, is defective in 
some details essential to a rigorous estimate. The 
kind of bottom over which the breakwater upon 
the new trace will extend is known, although its 
exact depth is not given. Yet, reasoning by’an- 
alogy of adjacent parts, the depth assumed for the 
estimate, it is believed, will not be found to differ 
much from the reality. Acting upon these con- 
siderations, an estimate for the renewal of this 
breakwater has been made, amounting to $70,000. 
** The final estimate for the completion of this 
work (see Doc. No. 115, 2d Session 24th Con- 
gress) was for $253,806. The total amount appro- 
priated (exclusive of the $5,000 of last session) is 
$88,446, which completed the piers to the extent 
described. The balance of the final estimate was 
to have been devoted, as granted, to the construc- 
tion of the permanent superstructure for which the 
works were prepared when operations were sus- 
pended. But no additional appropriations being 
granted, and the works being exposed in an unfin- 
ished state, have experienced the disasters which 
now call for such expensive repairs; in fact, it may 
be said for absolute renewals of much the greater 
part of them. 

‘The amount appropriated and Ae 
in see eee eee ee ee ee ecto eee een ee eee ; 
Appropriation of last session......... 5,000 

And the estimate now submitted for re- 
newing these works and placing them 
in a condition for the permanent su- 
perstructure, ey eee 70,000 


Makes a total of...........§155,446 


Sept. 20, 


‘*Deducting this amount from the — 
to, it will leave for the penne 
superstructure, the sum of $98,360 yet to be 
propriated in wey with the views Otiginall, 
. . ’ after the repairs and y 
newals herein described have been made. TP.” 
amount will be te fora Superetrice. 
masonry, although it would be sufficient for we « 
manent superstructure of mineralized timber. os 
before the question will -have to be decided in = 
erence to the superstructure of this work m a 
will be taken to collect all essential facis ban” 
upon a comparison of these two modes, in a] thee 
properties of durability and. coat. ” 

“We are now erecting the permanent « 
ture of masonry at but two of these lake a 
namely, at Osw and at Cleveland. The a 
propriation laws having adopted that plan at th 
two places, and the work having progressed 
each to some extent, it will have to be pursos 
until completed. Bat it is believed that miners) 
zed timber can be used at nearly all these harbor, 
with great advantage, in reference to cost sie 
without prejudice to durability. Should ‘toch 
prove to be the case, the ultimate cost of this work 
will yet be brought within the limit of the final os. 
timate before stated, notwithstanding the expenses 
now required for renewal and repairs. 

** The surface enclosed by the government works 
at Dunkirk, is about 280 acres, of which about an 
extent of 80 acres is excellent anchoring ground 
with wharf-room adequate to the transaction of 
extensive business. Its situation is nearly mid. 
way between Buffalo and Erie, and about midwa 
between Cattaraugus and Portland. It is in con. 
sequence a valuable port of refuge, and is fygquent. 
ly resorted to for shelter from storms. It is alg, 
the terminating point of the New York and Erie 
Railroad. In 1838, the arrivals and departures of 
vessels of various classes was 1,730, and shipping 
to the amount of 778 tons was owned there. 
Since then, no returns of its trade have been re. 
ceived, but without doubt it has experienced, in 
these respects, an increase proportional to the in- 
crease of the lake trade, unless the dilapidated 
condition of the works, by injuring the security 
of the harbor, has occasioned it of late to be less 
resorted to.” 

The amount proposed in the bill is sufficient for 
the present fiscal year. 


Line 36. Harbor of Cattaraugus, Lake Erie. 

Former appropriations in favor of this harbor 
are for the years 1836, ’37, °38, amounting w 
$57,410. 

In the report of 1844, it is said of thjp harbor: 

** This harbor is situated at the mouth of Cat 
taraugus creek, about 25 miles west of Buffalo. 
There was no ific appropriation in its favor, 
but it was included in the general appropriation of 
$20,000, for the preservation and repair of harbors 
on the lakes, other than those enumerated, the 
oe of which has been authorized by 
aw. 

“ Before the works, which now exist, were erect- 
ed, this entrance was extrenitly shoal, shifting, 
dangerous, and often impracticable for the smallest 
lake craft; it is now, in the uifinished condition of 
the work, certain, deep, and safe, admitting of 
first class steamers. Its commerce has gradually 
increased, but the settlement experienced serious 
impediments from the Indian reservation near the 


‘entrance. The Indian title to this reservation be- 


ing now (or about to be) extinguished, no doubt 
is entertained that it will soon, like other places, 
experience the vivifying advantages which always 
flow from the enterprise, intelligence, and indus- 
try of civilization. [t is surrounded by a rich and 
well-cultivated country, and towns are rapidly 
forming on the upper parts of ~ ot = 
stream possesses great capacities for miil priv 
leges of all kinds, ee a fall of about two hun- 
dred feet within thirteen miles of its mouth, which 
is already applied extensively to manufacturing 
purposes at the town of Irving, within about ~ 
and a half miles of the entrance, At we ‘ 


inspection, the piers were found in grea 
repairs; but, as the $20,000 had 
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to furnish an estimate for thorough repairs, 
finishing the existing piers, and also for 
extension of the piers; the latter as 
estimate to complete the work as it had 

an an, and to an extent adequate to uce 
bon incon in the harbor contemplated in the 
original plan, and essential to justify the expendi- 


wiBy a careful estimate, it is found that the thor- 


for 






ss 
the 


ir and finishing of the piers, as they now 
fH vat, will cost $14,194, and the extension of the 
. work roqeinte to complete the plan $19,803—total 
ue ahen this work was in progress, and as much 
ss $39,073 was expended, in 1838, a final estimate 
> was then submitted of $48,020—making a total for 
’, the work of $86,093. 
, “The additional amount expended after 1838 
e made a total of expenditure upon the works of 
ut $57,410, to which the final estimate of $33,997 
d being added, it will make the total amount ex- 
: pended, and contemplated to be expended, upon 
’ this harbor, $91,407; exceeding the final estimate 
d of 1838 by $5,314—an. excess occasioned chiefly 
by the unfinished condition m which the piers 


were left after the appropriation of 1838 had been 
exhausted, j : 

“The final views in relation to this harbor will, 
from the foregoing statement, require about $40,- 
00.” 


The amount proposed in the bill is all that will 
be required during the present fiscal year. 


Line 38. Harbor of Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Appropriations for this harbor have been made 
during the years 1824, °26, ’27, '28, ’29, ’31, ’32, 
"3. 34, °35, °36, °37, 38, ’44, amounting to 
$182,981. 4h 

In the report of 1844 it is stated: 

“The situation of this harbor is about eighty 
niles west of Buffalo, and is the only harbor on 
the lake shore of the State of Pennsylvania. So 
much has been said of it, and so often, that it is 
not necessary now to speak of more than its gen- 
eral properties. It is about four miles long, by 
one and a half wide, and of great oopeys averaging 
in this extent more than twenty feet deep, and 
throughout a great proportion of its space full 
twenty-five feet deep, and completely land-locked, 
The difficulty was in the passage which formed its 
entrance at its eastern end, which was by a crooked 
and shifting channel, with a depth not exceeding 
five feet. Efforts to improve the entrance were 
commenced in 1824. They consisted in a line of 
crib work, from the shore at the eastern end of the 
bay, extending out about 2,530 feet, at which point 
this line of crib work is connected with the south- 
ern entrance pier. This last pier is 780 feet long, 
extending eastwardly into the lake. ‘There is an 
angle in this pier, dividing it into two parts; the 
part on the lake side being 260 feet long, that on 
the harbor side being 520 feet long. The entrance 
from the lake is 360 feet wide, that in the harbor 
is 550 feet wide; this difference being occasioned 
by the angle before described. The pier which 
forma the northern side of this entrance is without 
any angle, and is 1,240 feet long. Upon the east- 
ern end of this pier a beacon light has been erected. 
At about 125 feet from the western end of this last 
pier, (the northern entrance pier,) a crib. pier work 
originates, and is extended northwardly about 
2,900 feet. The object of this long pier, and of 
that first described as extending from the shore 
for 2,500 feet, is to prevent the sea from breaking 
into the harbor, and to confine the passage of the 
Water to the space between the entrance piers. 
The object has been well accomplished,.and now 
the passage between the piers is eighteen feet deep. 
The pier from the shore is, however, so low that, 
during moderate blows from the east, vast quanti- 
tes of water pass over it into the harbor, carrying 
with it quantities of sand from the lake. So, in 

blows from the west, quantities of water pass over 
this pier from the harbor into the lake, but not car- 
rying back much sand, as the wave from the harbor 
isless violent than fromthe lake, moving the sand in 
consequence = from very inconsiderable depths. 
More sand is therefore received into the harbor 
than is discharged from it over this low pier. The 
Whole of this pier should, in my ment, be 
raised about three feet above its present level, and 
| 8 approaching the southern entrance pier, be 
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was made out before the damages of the 
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* This estimate 
sorta in October. 




































































gradually raised to the level of that pier. As might 
well eee piers so long constructed, 
they have suffered seriously from decay of mate- 
rials and exposure to the surf. The timbers be- 
low water were, however, sound; and the crib- 
work had maintained its alignment, although 
frost quantities of stone had been washed out. 
e channel piers had been occasionally repaired 
since their construction, and there was no breach 
through them, although in other ts the 
were mach injured; but the two long piers, in ad- 
dition to other injuries, had breaches through sev- 
eral places. The northern entrance pier and the 
long pier running from it, being most exposed and 


most essential to the entrance, were directed to be ! 


repaired immediately. Similar directions were 
also given in reference to the long pier from the 
shore; but in refegence to the southern entrance 
pier, directions were given to leave it in its present | 
condition for the present. The southern entrance | 
ier ig 80 much injured, and will require such se- | 
lous repairs, that the amount will probably not 
differ much from the cost of constructing a new | 
pier, which it may be found highly advantageous 
to do, in order to preserve the Sete entrance of 
| 550 feet throughoutio the Lake. Although the 
/entrance between the piers is of the depth pre- 
| viously stated, yet the old bar inside has not been 
| entirely removed; and although a passage over it 
; 
of about eleven feet water has resulted from the 
| construction of the entrance piers to the deep 
water of the harbor, yet this chagnel is rather 
crooked and narrow. The bottom is too tena- 
cious to be acted upon by the current occasioned 
by the piers, and the dredge boat will have to be 
used there. The agent was directed to put the 
boat in order, and to apply its action to this pas- | 
as soon as practicable, 
** The island which now forms the harbor was | 
once a peninsula, connected with main land by a | 
long and narrow bank of sand at its western ex- | 
tremity. Atthe northern extremity of this sand 
bank, the island was long since threatened by an 
irruption from the sea, which it was probable 
would, in its consequences, seriously injure, if not 
destroy the harbor. To guard against such an 
evil, the attention of the Government was bestowed | 
at an early period, by the construction of a costly 
line of crib-work, raised and strengthened at the | 
threatened locality, and extending southwardly 
over the sand bar about 1,000 feet from the bar- 
racks and other buildings erected there for the ac- | 
commodation of the workmen. This extension | 
was a low and cheap work, intended to arrest the 
floating sand in that direction, which purpose it 
has admirably fulfilled, the sand having become 
raised about it,and having accumulated extensivel 
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ing northwardly from the barracks around the 
point, of the island, also answered the purpose 


| tion from the encroachments of the sea. But this | 
was the dangerous locality of attack from.the sea; | 
and although the work in this-part was strong and 


| destroyed, that its repairs will be equivalent to the 
construction of new work. The sea had en- 
croached to the foundation of the barracks, and 
threatened ao seriously to break through in that 
direction, that orders were given immediately to 
renew the work, and to extend it in the direction 
| of the original design. On my return, two months 
after, I found this work (as well as the repairs at 
the eastern entrance) had been pushed forward 
with much energy, so as to relieve from appre- 
hension of further serious injury during the gales 
of the ensuing season. 

“The extension of the crib-work southwatdly 
from the barracks had, as before remarked, occa- 
sioned the sand to accumulate in its vicinity, and 
by restricting the parts on this sand bank, over 


which the sea during gales, had, as had 
been anticipated, facilitated the action df the sea 
in deepening the into the western end of 
the harbor. On the last survey, this e was 


—< 3,000 feet wide, and from five to six feet 
eep. 

“The honorable Secretary is well aware that the 
intention of opening a passage at this end of the 
harbor, capable of admitting first class steamers, 
has long since formed an essential feature in the 





on each side of it. The line of crib-work extend- | 


while it lasted, defending the island in that direc- | 


well raised, yet, from its great exposure, and from | 
the unfinished state in which it was left after the | 
last appropriation (1838) it was found, during the | 
inspection tour of ihe past season, so completely | 









lans for the improvement of this place, and has 
ong since been brought to the consideration of 
Congress, and that the estimate and appropriation 
of last year were intended to promote that object 
and to repair the old works. The plan is to ex- 
tend the crib-work from the barracks to a suitable 
point in the present opening for the construction of 
the entrance piers; then to construct two entrance 

iers, with a e between them not less than 

ve hundred feet wide, extending eastwardly to 
sufficiently deep water in the harbor, and west- 
wardly to sufficiently deep water in the lake; sand, 
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from a suitable point in the line of the southern 
| entrance pier, to extend the crib-work to the main 
| land, or nearly so, in order to prevent an irruption 
of the sea on that side of the entrance. The esti- 
mate for this work, made in 1839, and submitted 
with the report of that season, amounted to 
$326,150; but I feel satisfied, from the inspection 
of last season, that the-greater part of the crib- 
work from the southern entrance pier to the maia 
land, can be dispensed with and the estimate pro- 
portionably reduced. I have no doubt that the 
sand in that direction will accumulate rapidly and 
soon form of itself an adequate and extensive bar- 
rier. But as the original estimate did not embrace 
the necessary pier head and light-house on the lake 
extremity of the pier, and an equally essential 
beacon-light on the harbor extremity, and as it 
may be necessary to extend the crib-work from 
the southern entrance pier to the shore, I have not 
considered it safe to reduce the estimate, because 
of the probable reduction of crib-work first allu- 
ded to. 

‘For the continuation of this work the sum of 
$50,000 will be required for the fiscal year com- 
mencing on the Ist July, 1845. 

‘* The appropriation of last year was $40,000. 
Of thia amount, for making the repairs which have 
been referred to, for repairing the dredge boat, 

| constructing essential machinery, raising the old 
| pier from the shore in the eastern entrance, there 
a been and will be expended an amount of 
$28,514, leaving of the appropriation of last ses- 
sion, and applicable to the further prosecution 
| of the work, a balance of $11,486. This bal- 
ance will be required to repair the south pier of 
| the eastern entrance, and to extend the north pier 
of the same entrance further into the lake. A 
| disposition has been discovered on the part of the 
| lake to deposit the sand swept from the island 
near the mouth of this entrance, which will Lave 
to be corrected by an extension of the north pier 
under a proper angle.’’ 

Line 40. Conneaut Harbor. 

Forme? appropriations in favor of this harbor 
are for the years 1829, ’30, °31, "32, °36, '37, °38, 
and °44, amounting to $48,305. 

In the report of 1844, it is said: 

‘¢ This harbor is about thirty miles west of Erie, 

| near the boundary line between Pennsylvania and 
| Ohio, and most favorably situated for the accom- 
_modation of the trade of both of these States, 

‘** As a thorough inspection was made of, these 
| harbors in 1839, and particularly of those on this 
| lake, from Conneaut, west, the result of which 
| was submitted in the report of that Fall,1 will avail 

myself of many of the remarks in that report, of a 
|| general character, as true and as applicable to these 
'| works now as then: 
|| ** Atall the harbors the works are composed of 
'| timber and loose stone; and at some of them the 
|| timber is already in a state of decay, and in a few 
|| years all the work above the level of the water 
|| must necessarily fall to ruin, unless repaired and 
|| renewed. Should it be the intent?on to maintain 
'| the works.in a sound condition, the repairs and 
| renewals will be a constant source of expense, 
'| unless measures are taken to employ imperishable 
|| materials in replacing such as are decayed. 
|| The piers are frequently, and, at some of the 

ports, are constantly, used to store large quantities 
of the wood which the steamboats consume; and 
it is often of consequence that this should be piled 
as far out as a regard to its safety will justify, 
and that in many cases there should be space to- 
wards the extremity of the piers, not only for 
this , but for the landing of passengers and 
freight carried by the numerous classes of boats 
engaged in the general business of the lakes, run- 
ning periodically between Buffalo and the extreme 
upper ports, and which only touch at interme- 
diate points for the indispensable purpose of wood- 
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ing, or to take and discharge way-passengers and 
freight, and to whom, especially in unpropitious 
weather and during unfavorable seasons of the 
year, the question of time is all important. These 
conaiderauions, among others, have influenced us 
in recom ing the increased breadth above 
water we have already mentioned; and we have 
Jess hesitation in doing so, and in recommending 
the construction of parapets in case of piera having 
beacon lights at their extremity, as narrow piers 
without parapets become extremely dangerous, 
and *ometimes im icable to communicate with 
them from the shore in stormy weather, when 
they are most needed; and we have assumed, 
unser all the circumistances bearing upon the ques- 
tion it the case of these particular works, that 
the best f-em we can recommend to be given to 
the sides of the piers, is one perpendicular to the 
eurfacs: of the lake, except so far as where the 
peculiar sacure of the bottom om which the cribs 
may be placed may require a sufficient quantity of 
loose stone to be thrown for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the foundations against the action of the 
waves, or to refill any void that may have accident- 
ally occurred near the bottoms of the cribs—a 
contingency which doubtless is possible, whatever 
precaution we may use in the original design and 
framing of cribs—a contingency, too, the extent of 
which we cannot well appreciate, and for which, 
therefore, we do not purpose to make any esti- 
mate. Having assumed a perpendicular form for 
the sides of the piers, and in the cases where we 
are not precluded from carrying out our own 
opinions, we consider that the additional conve- 
nience and security afforded thereby to the public 
would wet! warrant any difference of cost that may 
be supposed to result from its adoption. © 

** These works have all cost much more money 
than appears to have been anticipated at the time 
they were commenced. - This is attributable to 
various causes, most of which, with reference to 
each work, will appéar upon a careful perusal of 
the account we have given of its progress. Some 
of them we will now notice: The project of open- 
ing permanently the mouths of the rivers, 80 as to 
permit the passage of vessels at all times, was at 
the first considered to be an experiment of a very 
doubtful reayit; and it was not until some progress 
had been made in carrying it into effect, that the 
public confidence could be enlisted in it to the ex- 
tent to justify the enlarged and more expensive 
plans which the importance of some of them would 
seem to have required. Moreover, the importance 
to which some have arisen since the commence- 
meni of the works, is in many cases owing to the 
influence of the works themselves, without which, 
necessarily, the harbors must have remained to 
this day, as formerly they were, inaccessible to the 
commerce and shipping of the lakes, as weil as 
measurably useless to the Surrounding country. 
Moreover, the channels of communication which 
have been opened with the interior, since some of 
them were- planned, have added vastly to their 
consequence. Thus they have nearly alt of them, 
in fact, attained a degree of importance which they 
could not possibly have expected to possess. at so 
early a period. Saiceoter, works of this charac- 
ter, ents Ae works generally, were but little 
understood among us at that period, and the force 
and effect of the lake storms do not appear to have 
been always foreseer., since the earlier structures 
were not calculated to resist them; nor were they 
contrived, apparently, with reference to the nature 
of the foundation on which they were built. “This 
— movable sand, liable 7 be removed by a 
very slight force, was vently swept away b 
the waves, as'they eosued the Yoot or the pier: 
They had rarely the strength which should have 
been given them; consequently, being undermined 
= the waves, they would yield ander the weight 
of the stone with which they were always loaded, 
and hence very large and unanticipated expendi- 
tures became necessary in readjusting them, as 
well as for the additional protection required at 
their base. The formation of sand shoals near 
the heads of the piers, and at the entrance of the 
channels, and the increased draught which the 
— y ee commerce of “ 8 demand- 
ed for vessels em in it, suggested addi- 
tonal extensions of he ee into water. 
‘These causes of expense have served to swell the 
expenditures beyond the original estimates, and 
added to these, the rapid decay of the wodden por- 
tions of the structares, and the consequent repair 
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and renewal of the work above water. Again: at 
| the period of the commencement of nearly all the 
works, 

| being measurably without employment, and pro- 


the laborers of the neighboring country 


duce having no outlet to a market, labor and pro- 


| visions,and materials for the works were extremely 
‘cheap. The impulse imparted to industry, and 
| the facilities of conveyance for the produce of the 
country, provided by the works themselves, had 
the effect greatly to enhance their cost, by the in- 
creased prices which labor and materials could 
_command. The extraordinary high stage of the 


waters of the lake, exceeding by some feet any 
other on record, has indicated the necessity of a 


| corresponding increase of the height of the piers 


beyond the original design, and hence an addi- 
tional unanticipated expenditure. 

“The original design of précuring a sufficient 
depth of channel for the largest class of vessels 
navigating the lakes is accomplished at nearly all 


| the points within the limits of our inspection 
| which it has 


been directed to be done, an 


| wherever that depth has not been attained we are 


| satisfied of the sufficienc 





of the measures pro- 
posed for effecting it. hether the entrance at 
these places will continue unobstructed by the 
sand which drifts along the shore of the lake in 


| the general direction of the prevailing winds, 
| without any other aid than the piers which pro- 


ject beyond the coast line, or whether these have 


| attained the depth of water, and distance from 


shore, the mast suitableto the object for which 
they were designed, is a problem not to be solved 


with our present limited acquaintance with the | 


forees operating upon the sands which are found 


| immediately to windward of nearly all the works, 


and extending from the base of the cliffs, or the 
highest reach of the waves, to a depth beneath the 
surface of the lake which we have not been able 
always to ascertain with the precision we could 
desire. We incline, however, to the opinion, 
that, in nearly all the cases where the plans al- 
ready adopted have been carried into execution, 
the piers extend as far into the lake as is desira- 


| ble, with reference to the purposes for which they 


were designed. Nevertheless, in order to be as- 


| sured on that point, and to leave nothing to un- 
| certain conjecture, and with a view to the develop- 
| ment and collection of facts, without which, as we 
| conceive, no enlightened view can be taken of the 


ultimate effect of the works already erected, or of 
those which may sugges€ themselves for the fur- 


| ther improvement oc extension of the harbors, 





(should the increasing trade require them,) we | 


are of opinion that a careful and minute topo- 
graphical and hydrographical survey and exami- 
nation, under competent direction, should be made 
of the whole lake shore, so as to include all the 
works, and to extend from the crest of the cliffs 
or banks on shore, to a depth in the lake at which 
the waves or undertow shall be found to have lost 
their influence upon the drifted matter at the bot- 
tom, orif a sensible current exists in the lake in 
the general direction’ of the discharge of the aur- 
plas water of the lake, at such a distance from 
the shores as to be within the limits of any work 
which it might be deemed expedient to erect in 
connection with those already there, then to that 
distance.- The details of such a survey would re- 
quire great skill and care on the part of those who 
might be charged with itsexecution. It should be 
intrusted to those only who were capable of ap- 
preciating the value of its details with reference to 
the specific object for which it was made; added 
to this, we think there ought to be instituted at 
each harbor a series of observations, with refer- 
ence to the effects produced uponthe shoals, chan- 
nels, and beach, by the storms and freshets occur- 
ring at them. These might be conducted by the 
local agents in charge of the works, and they would 
doubtless, in a short time, yield a body of highly 
useful facts, bearing upon questions which are con- 
stantly arising with respect to the proper length, 
direction, and position of the works, and their ulti- 
mate ts upon the navigation. The variation 
of the level of thelake, compared with some fixed 

int, ought also to be observed at all the works. 

e have, ourselves, caused a rapid survey of 
parts of the lake shore to be made during the pe- 
riod of our inspection; and alihough it was neces- 
sarily from our limtted means and time, of a very 
superficial character, the facts developed by it go 
to strengthen our opinion of the expediency of a 
more perfect examination. 


| 








“ That the popula 
the -region of country 
have increased with extraordinary rapidity with; 
ment ‘of theve harbor inprovemancs m= 

i ; 

everywhere. i Cree Bao, 

** Prior to the formation of these ha 
were none upon the south side of the lene? 
could be entered at any time by vessels Whtice 
over seven feet; and, during low stages of the | ie 
this depth of water was much reduced. ith, . 
ception of the harbor and exposed anchorage a; 
Dunkirk, the harbors of Erie, Sandusky at 
Maumee bays, all the harbors were vec) 
closed by sand bars. We do not here apeak ¢ 
the Niagara and Detroit rivers, lying at Stipes 0 
ends of the lake, and under certain citcumstance, 
exposed to serious objections as places of shelter 
for vessels, nor of the anchorage to be found abies 
the islands near its head. The onty landing pig. 
at the close of the war of 1812, were Black k. 
Erie, and Sandusky and Maumee bays. : 

«Thus deatitute of outlets for its produce, the 
agricultural enterprise of the country lying south 
and west of Lake Erie, was dormant. ‘The hip. 


| ping employed upon the lake was exposed to mos; 


fearful hazard of encountering the sudden and yjo. 
lent gales to which this region is exposed, upon 
lee shore, deficient of harbors. At this period, too 
the country was without those lines of canals. 
roads, and other means of intercommunication, 
which have since been created. Channels of wey 
munication with the lower lake, with the Atlantic 
and with the valley of the Mississippi, have since 
then been opened or perfected; and, as indispens. 
able adjuncts to these, harbors have been formed. 
Since then, and as the necessary and unquestion. 
able consequence of these improvements, the in- 
dustry and enterprise of the country have assumed 
a degree of activity altogether unrivalled, the tide, 
of emigration has advanced upon it with an 
extreme velocity, sweeping away at the same 
moment, the wandering Indian end the steadfast 
forest. We see in how few years all this has been 
achieved. Already the soil sends forth its millions 
of surplus grain, to receive in retarn the fruits of 
the industry of other regions. Commerce also in- 
creases with the population and productive ability 
of the ent and in proportion to the security 
afforded by these harbors.”’ 

To these general remarks may be added the 
following, resulting from the inspection of last 

ear: 
3 Ist. That nocrib-work should be extended into 
the lake less than twenty feet wide. In some 
cases, and as the work is extended into deep wa- 
ter, a greater width will be found necessary, but 
in no case shou: d it be less. " 

2d. The method of connecting the timbers into 
crib form has been generally found to ‘be good. 
The most serious defects have been found in ma- 
king the cribs too narrow, and in using timbers too 
small, resulting from erroneous considerations of 
the power of the surf, and from a too great anxiety 
to lesson the cost of the work. Strength and du- 
rability in works of this kind, should be par- 
mount ideas. 

3d. Experience, so far, is in favor of the cribs 
without tight bottoms, with a suitable pier-head. 
This last, however, is essential to cribs of any 
mode of construction. But no modification of re- 
ceived and approved modes of construction should 
be allowed, or extensions beyond the original de 
sign, unless the plans have been previously sub- 
mitted to the bureau, and have been approved. 

4th. No crib line should present angles, or an 


| abruptly broken line, to the action of the sea; these 


have been found universally to produce pernicious 
effects. Therefore, ions in the outside faces 
of the piers, rapid changes of width, and other 
seas 
or ibited. 
Seen the piles should be within the crib frame, 
and great care taken that they do not bind so inti- 
mately with the frame, as to prevent a regular 
sinking of the crib. 
5th. The cribs added to the piers, under the 
light-house department, have been in many cases 
erected without proper consideration of their pos 
tions and of the action of the,sea, and have 1n con- 
sequence cailed for serious irs, and have pro- 
duced injurious effects upon the crib lines. 10 «ll 
ceses there should be |i 
the piers, otherwise the pier itself becomes © 
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us eros obsle i unting the harbor at night, 
wl ee foggy weather; but the pict head to 

ia them, should be part of the pier structure, 
god be made to harmonize withits intention and 


Poh. As a general observation, the most costly 
sibese pier structures have been found to be the 
oe sible and the best constructed in all cases; 
on bolts and straps should be used to fasten each 
“ of crib work, upon that below it, these bolts 
being sufficiently long to enter well into the second 
ier of logs below the one they are intended to 
sien tothe work, Where these bolts have been 
omitted, reliance being placed on treenailing, thé 
york has proved defective. : : 
ih. And in refereneé to filling cribs with stone, 
ss a general rule, it is not necessary to carry this 
expensive part, of the work more than two feet 
above the water, after the crib has taken its final 
ition; that is, stone should be thrown in as it 
witles, but the finishing should not contemplate 
more stone than to raise it to the point stated. The 
sone work should always be protected from the 
action of the wave, either by a plank flooring over 
the top of the crib, or by large flat slabs of stone 
over the deposited stone, otherwise the stone is 
extremely liable to be washed out, thereby calling 
for expensive repairs. If a plank flooring is used, 
it should be of three-inch plank, six inches wide, 
and the plank not nearer than a half inch of each 
other; and as a general rule, that part of the crib 
work which extends into the lake should be raised 
about five feet above the level of the lake, the pro- 
ecting pier crib will often have to be higher. The 
rule which should govern the height is that which 
will prevent the sea, in ordinary gales, from roll- 
ing over the pier. 
sth, The great improvement of all these en- 
trances, since the several works have been put up 
jg of itself an ample compensation for all the 
money that has been expended upon them. In 
no instance has there been a failure; some have 
succeeded better than others, owing to local pecu- 
larities and to the greater patronage which some 
have received, and consequently greater extent of 
work executed, and to the bolder character of 
plans. But no doubt is entertained that all of 
them can be rendered safe and secure entrances 
for first class steamers, and the efforts and esti- 
mates of the bureau will be to bring them to that 
condition. In the early reasoning upon these har- 
bors, it was considered essential to plan the width 
between the piers, in reference to the size of the 
streams running from them into the interior, and 
in reference to the water which these streams would 
eee discharge during periods of freshets. 
his reasoning occasioned the distance between 
the piers to be narrower than would now be 
adopted. Experience has brought into considera- 
tion another and a powerful element in the some- 
what regular flax and reflux of the waters of the 
lake. These flowing into the harbor, fill the har- 
bor or interior basin, till raised in its level, it 
again returns to the lake with a force sufficient to 
keep open the passage once made between the 
piers, if the interior basin be, as it is in most in- 
stances, of adequate capacity. 1 do not pretend 
to assign @ cause to this flax and reflux of the 
lake water, but the fact of its existence is beyond 
a doubt, and of its dence of winds, al- 
though much influenced by them. 

Kh. It is also essential to the safety of all these 
entrances, and particularly 80 where they are nar- 
row, that one pier should be extended so as to 
cover the entrance, and form a brakewater. 

_ Now, if to these decidedty successful efforts in 
Mproving these harbors, we join those considera- 
tions arising from the rapid and extensive settle- 
ments they have oceasioned, the many towns whi 
it may be said have been built up by the advantages 
these harbors have afforded, the rapid and exten- 
sive development of agricultural, mineral, manu- 
facturing, and commercial resources which have 
followed their construction, and to which they 
given life and the enhanced value of 
land, and of all the te of the soil within 
their vieinities, { belive it may be said without 
fear of error, that in no other ease has the same 
amounvor'G expenditure done more to 
te national st and national wealth, or 
88 diffased a more extensive or more durable 


| am unwilling to close these general remarks, 
Without e tribute of respeet to the memory of Ma- 
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jor Maurice, the first United States engineer who | this place bp theraytembofiandiclinihigatersnny 
superintended 


these works, and to whose excel- 
lent sense, sound judgment, and faithful execution 
re aren dag sysiem and its success is so much 


L will now resume the more detailed reference 
to each place. 

Conneaut Harbor.—Its position upon the lake 
shore has been already given, namely, about thirty 
miles west of Erie, and near the boundary line of || 
the States of Pennsylvaniaand Ohio. Prior to the |, 
construction of the works for improving the en- | 
trance, the mouth of the river was closed with a || 
sand bar, frequently dry, and never with more || 
than two feet of water over it; but at the conclu- | 
sion of the works which were erected in 1839, || 
—e to this time, a depth of eleven feet can be | 
carried into the river. Prior to the construction || 
of these works, vessels had to occupy a danger- || 
ous anchoring ground in the open lake, and Jand | 

eir cargoes at great risk and at great expense. | 

ommerce under such circumstances was necessa- || 
rily very restricted, and often attended with loss | 
of vessel and cargo. Since the works have been | 
put up vessels enter at all times with security and || 
discharge their cargoes with safety; and the com- || 
merce of the place has in consequence rapidly in- | 
creased. \\ 

After entering the harbor, the river is sufficiently | 
deep for lake vessels for a mile anda half. The || 
work was commenced in 1829, and was continued, | 
with small annual appropriations, ugti! 1839, the | 
last appropriation being in 1838; and the total | 
amount appropriated for the piers was $43,805. A || 
final estimate does not appear to have been pre- | 
sented; but the yearly estimates much exceed the | 
amounts appropriated. The habit then was to esti- 
mate for an amount which could be judiciously ex- 
pended in a year, and to report eficets produced, | 
by extending the work as far as the appropriation 
would justify. In this way the good effects of 
each year’s expenditure were known, and the best | 
justification offered for the further progress of the 
work. An examination of these estimates will 
also show that considerable amounts were for the | 
repairs of damage from the action of storms upon | 
the unfinished work, and to restore the decayed || 
timber of the first years of the work, and not for the || 
extension of new work. ‘The west pier is 940 feet || 
long, the east pier 910. During the last session of | 
Congress $5,000 were appropriated for this harbor, || 
the whole of which will be required for the repairs of || 
existing piers. As, for instance, the estimate and 
expenditures of repairs this season, essential to 
preserve the piers from the destruction to which 
they were daily exposed from their dilapidated 
condition, is $4,108, leaving on hand of the appro- 
priation of last session $892. But the estemate for || 
the thorough repair of these piers is... .. -$14,712 | 
From whieh deduct balance on hand...... 892 || 
and it will leave. ...+se+seeeeesens eons oGl3;820 || 
as yet necessary for repairs. The estimate tor ex- | 
tending those prers into the lake to fifteen feet water, | 
with suitable pier-heads, is $38,184, making a total 





for repairs and extension of $52,004. 

It is not improbable that, in the progress of the 
work, the extension of ene pier can be so limit. d 
that the opposite pier will constitute the covering 
break water to the entrance, in which case the ex- | 
pense will be proportionally reduced. As effects 
are observed during the progress of work, and as | 
it 1s a rule to extend furthest and first the pier de- 
signed to serve as a breakwater, unnecessary ex- 
pense will always be saved by stopping the work || 
in time. 





The amount in the bill will be sufficient for the i| 
present fiscal year. 

Line 42. Harbor of Cunningham’s Creek. 

Appropriations for this harbor were made during 
the years 1826, '28, 29, '32, 33, °36,.’37, and "38, 
amounting to $19,781 12. The amount in the bill 
is sufficient for the present fiscal year. 

The following isan extract from the report of 
1844, in reference to this harbor: 

* For this harbor or landing, situated about thir- 
teen miles west of Ashtabula, there was no spe- 
cial appropriation; but as it is virtually included in 
the general appropriation of $20,000, it becomes 
my duty tonameit. Inareport of a board of in- 
spection of 1839, the following opinion is ex- 

in reference to this place: * ‘Phe board not 
ing of opinion that the wants of agriculture, or 
of commerce, or of the business to be drawn to 


_ which point they diverge into the lake. 


years to justify the large expenditures necessary 
to carry out the plans proposed in the local agent’s 
estimate of 1837, does not feel warranted in rec- 
ommending them to the department. Should it 
be deemed advisable to finish the temporary werk 
already begun there, the sum of $1,200 or $1,500 
will be required.’ The same board also, in a pre- 
vious part of their report, express a doubt of its 
having ever been ‘ the intention to form a habor at 
this place.’ ”’ 

Since then, the increased agricultural and manu- 
facturing products of the vicinty have much en- 
hanced the value of the harbor, the evidence of 
which was placed im the hands of the committee 
during the present session of Congress. 


Line 44. Harbor of Asitabula. 

In speaking of this harbor the report of }844 
says: 

x The creek which forms this harbor enters into 
the lake about twelve miles west of Conneaut, and 
has a depth of water sufficient for the largest class of 
lake steamers, for about one mile and a half from 
its mouth. Not more than three feet of water 
could be commanded at its entrance before the eon- 
struction of the present works. There was also a 
rocky stratum underlying this bar, which opposed 
serious obstacles to increasing the depth; but at the 
suspension of the work in 1839, a channel of ebout 
nine feet deep had been obtained, not, however, 
throughout the whole width between the piers. The 
piers are 102 feet apart at the beacon light; from 
The west 
pier (including parts upon which the shore haw en- 
croached) is 1,307 feet long, and the east pier is 


| 1,115 feet long. The construction of the piers was 
| commenced in 1826, and was continued, with small 


annual appropriations, until 1838, at which period 
$64,149 had been appropriated and expended upon 


| them. ‘The estimates and reports of the seve-al 


years during which this work was in progress show 


|| that considerable amounts were required to repair 


damages arising from storms and the slow progress 
of the work.” 

The appropriation of the last session was $5,000; 
all of which will be required ih the repairs of ex- 
isting piers. 

For the extension of these piers to fifteen fect 
water, opening the channel to twelve feet deep, and 
for constructing suitable pier-heads, the estimate 
amounts to $30 000. 

The appropriation of the bill will be sufficient 
for the present fiscal year. 


Lane 46. Grand river or Fairport. 

Appropriations ip favor of this harbor have been 
made for the years 1825, "26, 28, "30, '31, "32, "34, 
"36, °38, "44, amounting to $65,598 29. 

The amount proposed in the bill is sufficient for 
the present fiscal year 

Line 48. Harbor of Cleveland. 

This well. known and important harbor has teen 
80 never described that more than the follow- 
ing extract from the report of 1844 is not consid- 
ered necessary: 

**This harbor lies in Cleveland Bay, and is 
made by the Cuyahoga river, distant about thirty 
miles west of Fairport. Previous to the construc- 
tion of the piers at this place, the mouth of the 
river was always obstructed by a sand bar, and at 
times entirely closed. Since their conatruction, a 
safe and deep entrance, adequate to first class 
steamers, has been obtained. No further exten- 
sion of ‘hese piets, for insuring a greater depth, is 
required; but it 18 highly essential for the security of 


|| the entrance that the western pier should be ex- 
| tended about 250 feet further into the lake to pro- 


tect the entrance, and to form an adequate break- 
water against the more prevailing gales from the 
northwest. The light-house should then be placed 
on the end of this extension; for in the night, in 
snow storms, and in foggy weather, it is essential 
that the light should be upon the pier whiec’s is the 
furthest extended into the lake. The extension 
should, therefore, be finished with a suitable pier- 
head for such.« purpose. The pier should not be 
less than twenty feet wide, and the pier-head forty 
feet square, which would make the proposed ex- 
tension cost about $10,000.”’ < 

Appropriations have been made in ite favor dus 
sagabe years 1827, '29, 90, ’31, ’32, 34, ’36, ’37, 
38, '44, amounting toe $149,413 15. 

The amount proposed in the bill is considered 
sufficient for the present fiscal year, 
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Line 50. Harbor of Black river. 


The following extract is taken from the report | 


of 1844, in reference to this harbor: 


++ It is situated about twenty-seven miles west of 
lack river. There 
was no specific appropriation during the jast ses- 
sion for this harbor, and the expenses of the work 
directed to te there eae to be taken out 
of the general appropriation of $20,000, this being 
one of these harbors, ‘the construction of which 


Cleveland, at the outlet of 


has been authorized by law.’ 


* Oviginally, the entrance was obstructed by a 
aand ber, over whéch there was occasionally about | 
three feet water, but which, like most of the river | 
mouths on the lake was at times nearly dry. The || 
effects on the works have been to create a depth | 


of not less than nine feet. 


* The entrance between the piers is 170 feet | 
wide at their inner extremities, and 190 feet at 
their outer. The western pier is 1,379 feet long, | 
and the eastern pier 1,112 feet long, including | 


parts upon which the shore has encroached. 


“The river is navigable for about four miles | 







son, that there is no crib-work on the lakes which 
more ampl 


of work done, most had 


cious in dimensions, and in better preservation. 


|| There is, therefore, submitted for comple- 


ting the work according to the original 





PLAN. 6 606 occ ces sie coces cacescccs cece MOO t1O 
|| For dredging between the piers.......... 6,432 
Making together. .......++s00- «$27,148 


Appropriations have been made in its favor 
during the years 1836, ’37, ’38, amounting py 
$53,626 57. 

The amount proposed in the bill will be suffi- 


ahove its entrance, possessing great resources of || cient for the present fiscal year. 


water power. 


* The work was commenced in 1828, and con- | 


Line 54. Harbor at Huron, Lake Erie. 
In reference to this harbor, it is said in the re- 


tinued ander small annual appropriations until || ports of 1844 and 1845: 


1833, when, like others, and for the same cause, | 
absence of further appropriations, it was suspended. | 

** A careful examination of the work justified | 
the impression, that about $4,000 would thoroughly | 
repair the piers, and put them in condition to last || 
for several years. The repairs immediately re- 


quired, were directed to be made without delay. 
“ The total amount expended on this work, up 


to and including the appropriation of 1838, is | 


$63,204. 


‘¢ This harbor isincomplete. The piers require | 
to be extended further into the lake to insure the | 
depth necessary for first class steamers; and the | 
passage between the piers requires the action of | 
the dredge. About 100 feet should be added to 
the western pier, with a suitable pier-head in ad- | 
dition 40 feet square. This extension and pier- | 
head will constitute the breakwater pier, and will | 


have to be made of adequate strength.”’ 
In the report of 1845, the estimate for the com- 
pleting of this harvor is stated at 


30, "B1, °32, ’33, °34, ’35, '36, '37, *38, amount- 
ing to $63,204 77. 

Line 52. Harbor of Vermillion. 

The following description of this harbor is taken 
from the report of 1844: 

** Is position is about seven miles west of Black 
river, and constitutes the entrance of Vermillion 
river. This work was commenced in 1836. The 


plan contemplated the erection of two parallel | 
piers, extending into the lake 24 feet wide, and | 
— feet apart, with an aggregate length of 2,850 | 
feet, finished at the ends with suitable pier-heads | 
48 feet square. The revised estimate for the total | 
cost, exclusive of such dredging as might be found | 
necessary, was $74,342. The total amount ap- | 


propriated and expended upon the work, up to 
and inclusive of the appropriation of 1838, when 
the work was suspended, was $53,626. Two 
thousand two hundred feet of crib pier have been 
constructed. There remains 650 feet of crib pier 


- yet to be put down, in order to carry out the 
original design, and, in addition, the construc- 


tion of the two pier-heads.”” 


it will be seen by the foregoing, that the amount | 
this work has fallen short of the | 
original estimate $20,716; but it will also at the 
same time be seen, that the work has not yet been 
he esti- 
by a board of | 
officers in 1839, who stated the amount yet re- 
quired to finish the work to be $27,811; but in this 
estimate the bourd included $7,854 for dredging | 
and for kysnizing the timber for the upper works; 
items not embraced in the original estimate. De- | 
ducting this amount, it leaves for the finishing of | 
the work erent to the original plan, as the 
, an amount of. ... +. $19,957 | 


expended upon 


extended in conformity with the plan. 
mate was again carefully revi 


opinion of the ) 
And the estimate for the same objects, re- 

suiting from the inspection of last year, 

is. eee eee eee ee eee eee ses teetseeees 19,949 
We have already ee my y 

of appropiations,in rence e same 

objects, eompared with the original esti- 


‘Lhe coincidence of these three 





414. The | 
appropriations in its favor are for the years 1828, | 





|| for that 
TRACES, Ie se ee eee were eee eee eeeene 20,716 | an estimate 
estimates, from || piers to the depth 


In 1844. “* The entrance of this harbor, before 
the present piers were erected, was obstructed by 
a sand bar, frequently without any water over it. 
Since the construction of the piers, a channel not 
less than l0gfeet deep has been obtained. The 
west pier is 1,587 feet long, the east pier is 1,400 
we long, and the least distance between them 130 
eet. 

*‘The works were commenced in 1826, and 
were continued, with small annual appropriations, 
until the last appropriation of 1838, at which time 
the total amount appropriated was $40,773. I 
have on more than one occasion remarked that se- 
rious amounts of these appropriations were not 
applied to the extension of the works, but to re- 
pair damages and injuries from storms, and from 
the decay of timber used at early periods. Some 
work had been done at this harbor by private en- 
terprise before it was taken in hand by the United 
States in 1826; and, on looking into the history of 
the work, | find that in 1831, $1,428 were required 
to repair this old work.’’ 

In 1836, it is stated ‘* That the appropriation of 
$6,700 was exclusively for repairs, and was nearly 
all applied this season.’’ 

In 1837, it was stated, ‘‘ during this season, 290 
feet of pier work, greatly decayed, had been taken 
down below low-water mark, and rebuilt with 
wood and stone, and nearly all planked over; 60 
feet of the east pier was also taken up and re- 
newed, being in process of decay.” 

In 1838, 131 feet was removed above water, and 
refilled with stone during the season,’’ and a new 
pile engine was constructed. 

The same history shows that by the 3lst of 
March, 1839, $13,256 of the amounts appropriated 
for this harbor had been expended *‘ wholly on re- 
pairs’”’—about one-third of the whole amount ap- 
propriated. 

These details are given to correct the erroneous 
impressions about the length of pier-work erected 
in proportion to the total amount appropriated. 
The history of each work exbibdits similar facts. 
They will also serve to show how great would be 
the economy of substituting for the parts above 
water of the piers, material of a more durable 
character than that generally used, as soon as the 
crib-work has acquired its permanent set. 

Huron river has about six miles of good navi- 
gation from its mouth. Formerly, it was entered 
only by lighters; now, first class steamers can pass 
in. 

1845. ‘‘Since the last annual report, the re- 
pairs of the west pier at this place have been com- 
pleted. At two places the work was so far de- 
cayed that it was found necessary to take itup 
from two to four feet below the water line, and to 
entirely rebuild it. The pier was then raised one 
course of timber throughout its whole length 
(1,850 feet) new snubbing posts put in, and new 

ed throughout. This pier is now in a per- 
y good condition.” 

The timber of the east pier is so far decayed 
that it requires a thorough repairing. An estimate 
is herewith submitted, and also 

ing the channel between the 

twelve feet. 





different sources, will, | hope, establish that con- 
fidence which seems at times to have been with- 
held from the submitted estimates for these works. 

As the cost of this work, as far as done, has 
been, on more than one occasion, the subject of 
unkind remark, I will take this opportunity of 
saying, as the result of the inspection of last sea- 


sustains the general remark pre- 
viously made, that where, proportionally to extent || 
been expended, the 
works were found better constructed, more judi- 


a 


ay 





In the last.annual report, an esti 
mitted for extending. the piers at the hare 
fifteen feet water. | Se thonght harbor ig 
rid of the shoal ly just wi in the Bary, to 


e entrance, on which th of 
“ts As there in 00 perceptible change oe utr 
since last year, I have come,” sa 18 Shoal 


‘to the conclusion that the shoal renee 
years ago, when there was a breach in the ave 
pier, and that it was a consequence of that 

and that an extension would not cause the cy,,..” 
to remove it; and, therefore, that there is 2 area 
cessity for a further extension of these nag > 

** The inner end of the east pier is s0 far deca 
that the sand from behind it is constantly wash 
through, and filling up the channel. ‘Tie? 
rious evil, and. the difficulty will be constantly \. 
creasing until the pier is repajred.” load 

Appropriations were made for this work jn th 
years 1826, ’28, ’29, 30, ’31, '82, °34, °3¢ ~ 
bo amounting to $45,773 71. ig 

e amount pro in the bill will . 
for the present ileus be suficen 

Line 56. Harbor of Sandusky, Lake Erie 

In reference to this harbor, it is said in the rr 
port of 1844: ; 

‘The entrance to Sandusky bay or harbor, is 
about ten miles west of Huron. The bay is yer 
large, with a prevailing depth of twelve fee: ba 
not more than ten feet (low water) can be counted 
upon to enter the bay, by reason of a shoal inside 
The channel to pass this shoal is not intricate but 
is rather dangerous at night, during snow storms 
or in fors weather, because of its distance from 
landmarks. It should be carefully marked oy; 
with slender piles on one side of it, not exceed} 
six inches in diameter, and not more than about 
fifty feet apart; so that a vessel would always ob. 
tain sight of one by the time the sight of the other 
was lost. I do not at present think that dredgi 
would be of any great advantage here, and there. 
fore do not recommend it. The most dangerous 
parts of the entrance are on the bars outside, over 
which not more than ten feet water (low water) 
can be counted upon. The best passage out ig 
nearly in a direct line, northeast from the deep 
water off Cedar Point. Also, after leaving this 
point astern about four hundred feet, there is 
another poms due east, which, after going about 
thirteen hundred feet, leads into thirteen feet water, 
from whence there is no impediment to the lake. 
These channels, however, require to be marked 
out; but, from the shoalness of the passages, it is 
evident they cannot be attempted in bad weather, 
the breakers being very violent over the bars, 
The dredging of a pass over these bars has 
been suggested; but, doubting the durability of 
any useful result from such a process, or of a 
utility in any just proportion to the cost of such 
work in so exposed a position, the plan is not 
recommended... 

‘*The entrance to the bay is formed by Cedar 
Point on the east, and Peninsula Point on the 
west, distant about one thousand feet from each 
other; but the deep water of the entrance is im- 
mediately adjacent to Cedar Point. From some 
cause the force of the current is thrown against 
this latter point; in passing which, the force is 
such that the depth of the channel, abreast the 
point, is thirty-six. feet, and is fourteen feet deep 
to a distance of nine hundred feet into the lake, 
and twelve to a distance of eleven hundred fect 
into the bay. For one hundred feet further, in 
the same direction, it is mine feet deep; from 
whence, to eleven feet water into the harbor, there 
is a sand bar, six hundred feet wide in that di- 
rection, with no more than four feet water over 
it. Vessels entering the harbor have to take aci'- 
cuitous direction, in order to avoid this bar, and 
to insure a depth of ten feet. The best place to 


dredge inside would bly be in the direction 
j ae spannazons shi be. 

redging at §his is not recommendet, 
honssea it ta bellowed effects of dredging would 


be rather tempo. unless the passage outside 
were previously modified and improved; and, 


moreover, the ing inside should be conse- 
academe the latter might 


change the line proper to be dredged, or even ren- 


der any dredging unnecessary. 
“~ That the entrance outside can be improved, 
and a safe, wide, and convenient e to the 
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bay is considered, in its commercial, military, and 

raval bearings, it) is a point well deserving 

of the expense which a judicious improvement of 
entrance would occasion. : 

«}am not now prepared to submit a plan and 
estimate, because the survey lately made has not 

been sent In. 

«The facts in reference to this entrance, just 
stated, are taken from a very minute and excellent 
wrvey made by Captain C. Graham, in 1826. 
Those of the survey of last summer will show if 
any serious changes have occurred—matter essen- 
jin! to know before any judicious plan or sound 
estimate can be made. ; 

«Peninsula Point is the extremity of a lon 

w bank of sand, extending from the lan 
forming the western boundary of the bay to the 
east. ie is not a high bank anywhere, bat being 

deprived of its timber and undergrowth near the 

jand, the sand thus exposed, drying and blowing 
away, ceased to be an adequate barrier to the sea, 
which broke through it a few years since, grad- 
uilly widening and deepening a passage in that 
direction. During the inspection tour of last sea- 
sot, it was found to be about thirteen hundred 
feet wide, seven feet deep in the deepest parta, and 
was gradually wearing away the peninsula, now 
an island, and endangering the existence of the 
entrance heretofore described. The island is low 
in several places, the sea passing over at these 
parts during heavy gales. It is essential to the 
preservation of this entrance that the breach should 
be closed, and the island be protected at the low 
places just alluded to; and, in reference to the 
island, it is essential that the General or State 

Government should have a control over it, so as 

to prevent the removal of the timber and brush- 

wood now growing there.”’ 

In the report of 1845, it is stated: 

“ The appropriation for this harbor was intended 
to close a breach which had been made by the sea 
through the long, narrow neck of sand called 
‘Peninsula Point,’ which, for a distance of a mile 
anda half, forms the outer shore of the harbor, 
and separates it from the lake. 

“This breach has a mean depth of six and a 
half feet, and is one thousand three hundred and 
fifty-four feet wide, through which the water flows 
freely back and forth between the.lake and the 
bay—the direction and force of the current de- 
pending on the wind. Unless this breach is closed 
and the peninsula protected, there seems no reason 
to doubt that the whole will be washed away, and 
leave the harbor entirely unprotected against the 
north-and northeast winds. 

“Asa preliminary step, it was found necessary 
to protect the sides of the breach to prevent its 
widening, and also to put down a narrow crib- 
work at two sarge (one two hundred feet long and 
one one hundred feet long) on the peninsula, when 
it was so low that there was danger of neW 
breaches being made. The length of crib-work 
put in during the last season, for these purposes, 
8, on the west side of the breach, seven hundred 
and thirty-six feet, and on the east side, six hun- 
dred and twelve feet. Nine hundred and eighty- 
six feet of this crib-work is only six feet wide, 
and placed on dry land on each side of the 
breach and on the peninsula, to prevent the breach 
from widening or new breaches from being formed. 
Besides the crib-work, the shanties, carpenter’s 
shop, scows, boats, machinery, and tools have 
been built and purchased at a cost of $4,516 10. 

“In addition to the work done, a quantity of tim- 
ber has been purchased sufficient to construct the 
crib-work entirely across the breach. These op- 
erations have so nearly exhausted the funds on 
hand, that nothing further can be done until an- 

me appropriation is made. 

We have no exact account of the commerce 
of this place, but it is very considerable, and con- 
stantly and rapidly increasing. Two important 
railroads diverge from Sandusky city into the in- 
terior of the State—one connecting it with Cincin- 
ea all of which is now under contract, and will 

scteraneereh steel dai 

a report from this o 
= May, 1846, the roe, wae and estimate for 
improvement of the aregiven. The esti- 
$296,352.65. The amount proposed 
fiscal year. 
ke Erie 
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‘¢ This harbor is situated at the western extrem- 
ity of Lake Erie, about 40 miles northwestwardly 
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Line 60. Dredge boat for Lake Erie. 
In reference to this measure, I leave to refer 


from rapatate: 6 ard 30 miles southwestwardly | to the remarks of this report, on line 29 of the 


from the mouth of Detroit river. 
“The object of the work was to connect the 
deep water of river Raisin by a direct communica- 


bill 


Line 62. Harbor at Michigan City. 
The following description of this harbor is taken 


tion with the lake, its naturnl outlet.being overa | from the report of 1844: 


shallow and extensive sand bar, 6,290 feet wide. 


} 


It was a substitute for the imperfect entrance from | 


Pleasant bay, and resorted to as a more economi- | hirty-five miles south of St J 


‘*'This harbor is situated at the lower end of 
he lake, on its southeastern coast, and is about 
h. Itis essen- 


cal plan, and one more certain of success than | tial to the commerce of the lakes, Vessels driven 


that of improving the pass into the bay. 
the construction of the work, the passage into the 
river was about three feet deep. Since then, the pas- 
sage between the piers has been ten feet deep. 
This harbor is the outiet of an important river, 
possessing great hydraulic power, and running 
about 130 miles through the State, (Michigan,) 
watering an extremely fertile country, with many 
important towns upon its banks, such as Monroe, 
Dundee, Petersburg, Blissfield, Palmyra, Adrian, 
Tecumseh, Clinton,and Manchester. The south- 
ern railroad, a State work, terminates at Monroe, 


a work intended to connect with New Buffalo, on | 


Lake Michigan. Some idea may be derived of 
the vast advantages of these harbor improvements 
by the following extract /rom the agent’s report: 
“*Up to the last-named date, (1835,) the river 
‘Raisin being, in consequence of the bar men- 
‘tioned, inaccessible, the harbor within it was 
‘ useless, and a substitute for present convenience 
‘used in La Plaisance bay. The commerce was 
‘ limited to the difficult importation of a few tons 
‘of merchandise, with no exports worth mention- 
‘ing. The country from the lake back, embra- 
‘ cing the whole southern district of Michigan, was 


‘a wilderness owned by the Government of the | 


‘ United States, and the site of the present city of 
‘Monroe occupied by a 
‘an office for the sale of Government lands had 
‘just been located here, and a few sales made.’ 


‘* But the prospects opened by the first appro- | 
|| suitable open bridge pier. 


priation in 1835, appear to have commenced a 
new era in the affairs of this district, and in its 


commercial advantages. Sales of the public lands | 


we 
pidity t 
1838, no less than 3,000,000 acres had been entered 


by individuals, for which the sum of $3,750,000 | 


had been added to the public revenue for those 
three years. q 
“The State of Michigan, relying, it would 


seem, on the completion of the work, has, by a | 


law, directed the construction of their southern 


commenced, and. were made with a ra- | 
eretofore unexampled, and up to the year | 
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adopted. 
trance, and to afford a shelter for vessels in storms 
by a suitable crib-work breakwater, placed in the 
pulation of about 500, || offing. The only modification which, after care- 


Before || by north and northwest gales, failing to find shel- 
ter there, inevitably go ashore, as is attesied by 


yearly and melancholy instances of loss of life and 


property, so frequent as to have obtained for this 
part of the lake coast the appellation of the ‘ Coast 
of Bones.’ 


‘* The stream at this place is small, and. before 


the works were erected, had rarely a passage into 
the lake of more than two feet deep, ard waa fre- 
quently completely closed. Since the piers have 
been put up, and limited as is their extent, there 
|| has been always about,five feet of water between 
them. Nodoubt is entertained that the extension 
of these piers and dredging would insure an ade- 
quate depth; but the narrowness of the entrance 
|| would still deprive it of its im 
tion as a port of refuge; a consideration too essen- 
tial to the general commerce o! the lakes to be 
lost sight of. On this account, a different plan 


rtant conaidera- 


will have to be adopted than that of merely ex- 


tending the piers. The plan now alluded to was 


brought by the bureau to the attention of the de- 


pane when the project for improving this 
a 


rbor was first agitated, but it was not then 
It was to protect the mouth of the en- 


ful inspection of that place during the last season, 


|| is now proposed, is to connect one of the piers of 


the present entrance with that breakwater by a 
This last is a cheap 


| kind of structure, frequently adopted for quiet 





weather landings on the lake, but will be ver 
efficient and of great use under the protection of, 
and connected with the proposed break water. 


'| The breakwater should not be less than 2,000 feet 


long, should be placed in not less than eighteen 


|| feet water, should be one connected line, curved, 
|| however, and presenting its convex-face to ths 


lake; and should have substantial pier-heads. It 
must be built strong, otherwise it will soon be 


| knocked to pieces, and its whole expense be lost. 


railroad, which is completed from the harbor of || This lake is not only boisterous in its character, 


the river Raisin to the county seat of Hillsdale 
county, about seventy miles, at a cost of about 
$1,000, 

Michigan. In 1834, the population of the whole 
southern tier of counties, depending on this har- 
bor, may be stated at 4,500 souls; in 1844, they 
cannot amount to less than 75,000. The newly 
and but partially opened part of the river Raisin 
is now the point of a very active business in the 
importation of merchandise necessary to supply 
the fine country brought into cultivation and oc- 
cupation by the fostering care of the Government, 
and the exportation of its large products. The 


southern State railroad, as appears from official | 
statement, is becoming lucrative to the State, and | 


has, within the last four years, nearly quadrupled 
its business. Monroe, a flourishing town situated 
at the harbor of the river Raisin, has rapidly in- 
creased in population and commerce, and several 
steamboats and schooners are now owned at this 
point. Accompanying is a statement of the ship- 
ments since Ist May, 1844, to the let day of Sep- 
tember, 1844.” 








| 


| has about nine feet over it. 
|| the 


but Michigan City is on the lee shore of prevailing 
|| winds, where the surf is extremely violent. 


,000, and will probably be carried to Lake || 


‘* The present work consists of twoparallel piers 


|| 100 feet apart, the western 650 feet, and the eastern 
|| 800 feet long. Of the former, 109 feet require 
|| leveling timbers, and 147 feet to be planked; of the 
|| latter, 212 feet require leveling timbers, and nearly 
| the whole of it to be planked. 
| withstood the action of the Lake without serious 
| damage. 


These piers have 


The water at the end of the west pier 
is eight feet deep, and at the end of the east 104 
feet; between the piers, the depth is 5 feet into the 
creek harbor. Outside of the piers there are two 
sand bars; one with six feet over it; the other, the 
furthest out, about 500 feet in advance of the work, 
The bouom between 
piers is. a blue clay, covered in places with a 
foot or two of sand. This sand removed, a chan- 


nel can be dredged through theclay, which will 


in all probability be durable. 
The space between the piers being rather lim- 
ited, and the interior river basin small, a large 


| column of water cannot be thrown in from the 


The papers referred to in this extract from the || lake; and the stream being small, the water 


collector of the Ps 
seven months of 1844, 7,600 tons; and of exports 
57.000 barrels of flour, 137,000 bushels of wheat, 
3,000 casks of potash, 1,000 barrels of pork, and 
600 barrels of seed. 

The work has been costly, in comparison with 
many others, as, in addition to the piers extended 
into the lake, it has been really the construction 


of a ship canal through a sand beach and a diffi- 


cult marsh. Its cost, not inclading the appropri- 
ation of last year, is. 
Appropriations for this were made during the years 


1835, °36, '37, ’38, "4 ing to $110,000. 
The amount in the bill, it is believed, 
will complete the works at this place. 


} 
; 
} 


; 


| 








rt, give, for the entries of the || which it throws into the lake is insufficient to 


scour between the piers. A remedy could be had 
by the enlargement of the interior basin, when 
the flax’and reflux of the lake water would act 
effectively upon the passage between the piers. 
Such a basin would also much increase the com- 
mercial facilities of the harbor.” 

Appropriations were made in its fevor during 
ihe ~ 1836, °37, °38, ’44, amounting to $135,- 


The amount now angered in the bill is suffi- 
cient for the present flocn year. 
Line 65. Harbor at Chicago, Lake Michigan. 


This notorious and important harbor has been 
so frequently and so fully described, that additional 
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gy have been made in its favor for 
Appropriations have je in vor 
the years 1833, °34, °35, °36, °37, 38,43, "44, 
amounting $247,601. 
The amount proposed in the bill is sufficient for 
the present fiscal year. 
Line 66. Harbor of Waukegan on Lake Michi- 


an, 

, This is the work previously known under the 
name of Little Fort, and for which no appropria- 
tions have been heretofore made. A special report 
wes made in reference to it from this office on tne 
6th March last, * 

_ Line 68. Harbor of St. Joseph, on Lake Mich- 
igan, 

The report of 1844, in speaking of this harbor, 
states: 

** The St. Joseph's river is an important stream, 
having about sixty miles of navigation for small 
steemboats from its mouth, and extending far into 
the interior, with many clever towns upon its bor- 
ders. The State of Michigan is now constructing 
a rstiroad from Detroit to the mouth of this river, 
which is completed to the town of Marshall, one 
hendred and ten miles from Detroit, and is being 
rapidiy made the rest of the distance, over which 
there is a regular daily line of stages connecting 
with a steamboat line which crosses the lake daily 
to Chicago. 

** There are ten counties of Michigan and Indi- 
ara with hardly an acre of unproductive land, the 
produce of which has to find its outlet at the mouth 
of this river; and | have already stated that the 
Central Railroad from Detroit is to terminate there. 
A few yeas sinee, its exports and imports were 
compantively nothing; now the export of fiour 
alone exceeds one hundred thousand barrels year- 
ty, with a fair proportion of other products. It 
cannot fail to become an important place, probably 
aecond only to Chicago, on this lake. 

** The works here were commenced in 1836, and 
continued 1838, under annual appropriations, 
when an amotat of $86,113 had been appropriated. 
‘The work was then suspended, with other works, 
but was recommenced in 1843, with an appropri- 
ation of $25,000, and continued by another in 
1844 of $20,000, making the total amounts appro- 
priated up to this day equal to $131,113. 

“ The wonstruction of the piers at this place 
has been attended with great difficulties. Lying 
on the eastern coast of the lake, exposed to severe 
and frequeat storms from the northwest, and a 
heavy surf, which at such times beats upon this 
coast with great violence, obstructing the placing 
of cribs, and knocking them to pieces before they 
ean be sufficiently secured. The piers are two 
hundred and fifty feet apart, and they have already 
edded much to the security of what was before a 
difficalt, and at times an impracticable entrance, 

** Sinee the report of last year, and during last 
Fali, bat one additional crib was put down, the 
whole force being employed in building up the 


work of five handred and thirty feet of pier, which | 


had been put down that season. It was raived 
four feet above the water, and completed to that 
heerht - the 6th of December, after which time, 
and anti! the ensuing Spring, a part of the hands 
were retained, and employed in repairing the ma- 
chinery, scows, &c., preparatory to future opera- 
tions. During October, 1843, the heavy blow upon 
ihe coast heaped up the sand at the entrance, re- 
ducing the depth there at one time to about seven 
ania half feet; which, however, shortly afterwards 
deepened of itself to nine feet, at which depth it 
continaed during the Winter. The entrance kept 
open throughout the Winter, vessels being able to 
enter and depart occasionally during every month. 

The Spring (1844) was unusually rainy, and 
the rivers in consequence unusually swollen; the 
Saint Joseph's among the rest, discharging a 
vast quantity of water, scoured out the passage 
between the piers, and created a depth nowhere 
fess than eleven feet over the bar outside. The 
depth between the piers wes thirteen feet, and in 
places much deeper. The south pier, sunk by 
the effects of thie freshet, on its inner front, about 
four feet, ‘the depth along this pier was 
eleven feet; it is now about nineteen feet. 

“ The further extension of the north pier was 
commenced on the Ist of Jane, bat owing to the 
continued succession of boisterous weather, until 
September, the work did not progress as rapidly 
as was anti » although by that time four 
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remarks in relation to it would probably now be — 


hundred and seventy-two feet of crib-work had 
been put down. A gale in this month catching 
the work before secured, carried away the outside 
crib, and rounds of timber off three others. Other 
of the cribs of this pier sunk considerably, 
one as many as four feet below the surface of the 
water; all have since been built up and secured, 
and have since stood a severe gale. 

“* The end of this north pier is now upon the 
place of the old bar, and’ within three hundred 
and fifty feet of fifteen feet water of the lake. Its 
extension has already proved of great security to 
vessels entering during gales, from the north and 
north west. 

** The work to be done this season is farther to 
secure this pier, and to build up parts of it at least 
four feet above the water surface, as it will proba- 
bly settle to that extent during the coming winter. 
The south pier will also have to be built up. The 
old work (that is, the parts constracted under 
former appropriations) is in a good state of pres- 
ervation. 

** The channel of the entrance makes south, af- 
ter leaving the south pier, and as it hae received a 
direction nearly west in passing between the 
piers, it is apparent that this turn to the south 
can be occasioned only by some power coercing 
the river water in that direction, after it is free of 
the piers. Now this force can be only in the pre- 
vailing and violent north and northwest winds. 
It would seem highly probable, then, that if the 
river current were protected from the force in that 
direction, until after passing the bar outside, all 
danger from this change of direction in the river 
channel would be removed. This protection can 
ve obtained only by a further extension west- 
wardly of the north pier. Such a cause, under 
similar circumstances, has succeeded admirably 
elsewhere, and I can see no sound reason why it 
should not succeed here. The north pier will 
therefore be extended as proposed, and as indi- 
cated in the original plan; and eventually, should 
it become necessary, some additional length can 
be added to the south pier. 

**The*total length of additional pier-work con- 
templated, under any view to complete the en- 
trance, is about 1,500 feet. It may and probably 
will be less, if the extension of the north pier, in 
the first instance, should produce effects anticipa- 
ted. My own impression is, that 850 feet of crib 
will be all that will be required at this place, and 
therefore it is all for which at present any estimate 
will be made. 

**To make this work as strong as it should be, 
add the pier-heads, and raise the work to its proper 
height, load it adequately with stone, finish and 
floor it, will not cost less than $35,000. But there 
is about 902 feet of crib-work put down in 1843 


and 1844, which has to be built up to the proper | 


height, and much of it to be readjusted. It has 
also to be supplied with more stone, and to be 
planked. The planking and some repairs of the 
piers, made before the renewal of 1842, has also 
to be done, and these piers likewise require addi- 
tional stone; which different items will about ab- 
sorb the balance of previous appropriations.” 

And in the report of 1845 it is stated: 

* After the last annual report from the superin- 
tending engineer, operations at the harbor of St. 
Joseph were continued until the beginning of the 
stormy season, when the work was suspended for 
the winter. 

“The whole work done during the season con- 
sisted in sinking ten cribs, altogether 436 feet long. 
These cribs were carried up four courses of timber 
above water, the upper work being connected 
throughout the whole length of the pier. In con- 
sequence, however, of the constant succession of 
gales during the Summer, and especially toward 
the close of the working season, it was fourd im- 
possible to close up this work as securely as was 
necessary to resist the storms of the winter. The 
consequence was, that the work was considerably 
damaged, a breach of 90 feet long having been 
made through it, extending several feet below the 
water, When the work was resumed in May of 
this year, (1845,) the breach was well and securely 
closed; and during the Summer the pier has been 
carried up to its full height, and finished in the 
best and strongest possible manner. The south 
pier has settled on the channel side so much that the 
upper timbers were only from one to two feet above 
the water. This pier has been built up vertically 
on the channel side, and 80 filled with stone, that 






























no further is anticipated. In 7 
not settled atall during the last twelve mene 
addition to this, a crib 30 feet long has been In 
at the end of the south pier. This carried u. 
feet above the water and filled with stone, {,."° 
not be connected with the old work until it wil 
stood through the winter, and had time to a 

“In conformity with the principles ang le 
laid down in your last annual report, I have... 
mated for an additional pier-work eight Santen 
and fifty feet long. red 

“ — Se after a personal inspection 
was the least you sufficient to co ’ 
harbor. : Ms mplete the 

** You will perceive by the herewi 
mitted, that an extension of 450 feet on alan 
pier will reach 15 feet water, and that there ig no 
bar inside of this point. I suppose, therefore, tha, 
this will be as far as you will deem it necessary i. 
carry out this pier. 

** 1 am of opinion, that if the remaining 400 feet 
of pier-work of the estimate were added to the 
south pier, the effect would be very beneficial; ang 
probably by giving to the river a full and decides 
set in the direction of the piers, that the curren, 
would sweep away the shoal which lies near jh. 
end of the north pier in front of the entrance.” 

The importance of this harbor is every year in. 
creasing. Locks have been constructed on the 
St. Joseph river at Michawaka and at Bristo| 
which have opened the navigation to Three River, 
a distance of one hundred and thirty miles from 

| the lake. Theexport of wheat alone this yeor 

| is estimated at seven hundred and fifty thousand 
bushels, equal at least to half a million of dollars, 
Three steamboats are running on the river, 

The present condition of the piers is described 
by the agent in the following extract from his 
report: 

** The south pier is in good condition, and noth. 
ing will be required for repairing it during the ensu- 
ing year, except what may be required for leveling 
and finishing the thirty feet crib recently put in, 
and for connecting the old work with it. It has 
not settled or changed its position since its com. 
pletion; and an accumulation of sand upon the 
river side of it which has already been formed, in- 
dicates that the current of the river washes it with 
less force than formerly, and that no fears need be 
entertained of its undermining and settling. 

** The two upper sections of the north pier (the 
first being a single wall of timber with ties, and 
the second consisting of piles, caps, sheet piling, 
and ties,) have an accumulation of sand upon the 
river side of them to the water’s surface, are not 
exposed and will weed no repairs the ensuing year. 

“The third section of this pier, extending from 
the second to the third and last angle, one hundred 
and fifty feet, and the fourth section, extending 
from the third angle to the end of the old work, 
five hundred and ninety-six feet, has suffered great 
injury from the action of the water, and unless 
effectually repaired, must soon become a wreck. 

** Five hundred and thirty feet of this pier have 
oeen undermined, and a considerable portion of its 

stone carried into the river to the great prejudice of 
the navigation; and there is now an opening under 
the river side of this part of the pier of from one 
to four feet wide, through which the water rushes 
with great violence into and out of the pier when- 
ever we havea strong wind from any direction, 
and thus frequently carrying away timbers from 
the lower edge of the river side of the pier. 

**In the upper course of both piers, the cross 
ties are dressed on four sides, and put in five feet 
apart. This gives the pier a handsome appear 
ance and strength to sustain any load of ice that 
may be thrown upon it by the sea. 

“The posts have all been cut off at the top of 
the upper or square cross ties, except one at every 
forty feet, which has been cut off three feet above 
the top of the pier, and finished as @ ‘snubbing 

The tenth or outer crib has been planked 
over with pine plank three inches thick and six 
inches wide. mo 


bata 
onietare the whole length of the piers, for 


of 
ight,’” &e. 
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iations have been made for this harbor 
in the years oo 37, °38, ’43, and °44, amount- 
ig» oom proposed in the bill is sufficient for 
ihe present fiscal year. 

Line 70. Harbor at the mouth of Kalamazoo. 

A special report has been made of this harbor 
» the Senate, under a resolution of the 19th 
February, 1836. In my opinion, it would be ad- 
yantageous to double the amount proposed in the 
jill for the present fiscal year. 


Line 73. Harbor at Grand River, Lake Michi- 


The same remarks which have been made of 

Kalamazoo, apply to this improvement. The 

re both harbors of importance to the lake trade. 
Line 75. For the improvemet of the harbor of 

Milwaukie. J 
The report of 1844 says of this harbor: 

“This harbor is also on the western shore of 
Lake Michigan, twenty miles north of Racine. 

« At the close of last year’s operation, nine hun- 
jred and sixty feet of the north pier had been put 
jown, and raised three feet above the water. This 
gason, one hundred and fifty more have been ad- 
ded to that pier, extending it to water fourteen feet 
deep; and six hundred feet of the south pier have 
been put down, filled with stone, and raised to the 
surface of the water, and a part of asand barnear the 
inner end of the north pier has been removed. 

« Before this work was commenced, there was not 
more than four feet of water over the bar that ob- 
structed the entrance; there is now a passage of 
adequate width nine and a half feet deep. 

“This work was commenced in 1843, and, the 
amount appropriated, including that of the last 
SOGSION, 19. . 02 oes se ceees cee ,000 

The estimate for completing the work is 46,793 





Making a total of. ........0.- 


there is a amail balance in the hands of a former 
azent now in suit, which, deducted from the former 
expenditures, will make the present amount actu- 


ally expended, and the amount now required for || 


completing the work, agree very well with the first 
estimate. Of the estimate now submitted to com- 
lete this work, ($46,793,) the sum of $30,000 will 
be wanted for the next fiscal year.” 

And in the report of 1845, it is said: 

“Since the last annual report, seventy feet have 
been added to the length of the south pier, the 
whole pier raised to a‘height of three feet above 
the surface of the water, and filled with stone; 
fifteen thousand seven hundred and thirty-nine 
cubic yards of earth have been removed from the 
space between the piers, and the bar at the west 
end of the north pier, which secures a channel of 
sufficient width and depth for vessels of the largest 
class on the lake. 

“The appropriation for this work having been 
nearly expended last season, but little has been 
done on it this year. With the balasce on hand 
on the 10th of April, one hundred and sixty feet 
of the east end of the north pier has been raised to 
the level of the rest of the pier, five feet above the 
surface of the water; and to render the harbor ac- 
cessible to vessels at night, a beacon-light hae 
been erected on the end of it. 

“ From the soundings taken in August last, it is 
found that the channel retains its depth, and that 
the water has increased in depth near the end of 
the south pier, no indications of the formation of 
an outer bar were discovered; and from the pro- 
tection given to the entrance against the northeast 
and southeast winds by projecting points north 
and south of it, it is st mt secured from the 
formation of such bars.’’ ‘ 

Amounts heretofore appropriated for this har- 

were, forthe years 1843 '44, $50,000. The 
amount of the present bill is sufficient for the pres- 
ent fiscal year, 

Line 77, Harbor of Racine, Lake Michigan. 

The report of 1844 says of this work: 

“ The town of Racine is at the mouth of Root 
River, about ten miles north of Southport. 

Private enterprise had already been at work 
there, and had put down an aggregate of six hun- 
dred and twenty-six feet of erib pier work, which 
had greatly improved the entrance, having insured 
® constant and safe channel, with adequate depth, 
in the place of one which previously was dan- 
serous, always shoal, and often nearly shut up. 


++ +++ $96,793 || its for the future.” 


“The original estimate was for $92,183; but || 
| report, is $34,189. 
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| junction with the balance of the former appropria- 


| trance between the piers has been removed, and a 


| fiscal year, but the estimate from this office for that 


| consin,’ 








“The appropriation of last year was intended 
to complete this work, giving to existing piers the 
requisite additional extension. About three hun- 
dreé and eleven feet of crib-pier will have to be 
added to this work, with a suitable pier-head.” 

The report of 1845 says: 

* Active operations on this work under the bu- 
reau did not commence until in the course of the 
month of September, 1844; since that time there 
have heen added to the length of the north pier 
one hundred and seventy-six feet, and to the south 
pier ahundred and fifty-five feet; the former ter- 
minating in twelve anda half feet water, the latter 
in nineanda half feet. Three hundred and thir- 
teen feet of the north pier, which was incomplete 
when it became a Government work, has been 
leveled up, filled with stone to the surface of the 
water, and decked. 

* After the failure of the appropriation bill for 
this year, the citizens of Racine at once raised a 
sum of $5,500, to be expended onthe work in con- 


tion; and in addition to the work done as stated 
above, one hundred and fifteen feet of the south 
ier has been completed. Ninety feet has been 
eveled up to the requisite height; five thousand 
cubic yards of earth have been removed from be- 
tween the piers, which gives a channel of suffi- | 
cient width and depth for vessels to pass into the | 
harbor; and the rock which obstructed the en- 


scoop dredge constructed on the pile driver. 

‘* The bar which had formed at the end of the 
north pier jast year has entirely disappeared; and 
from the large and rapid accumulation of sand be- 
tween the piers, it is more than probable it found 
its way into the channel during the heavy north- 
east storms of October and November last. The 


of the rock will probably prevent similar depos- 


increased leng<n of the north pier, and the removal | 


The estimate to complete the work, by this last | 


Former appropriation in its favor wag for the 
year 1844, amounting to $12,500. 
The amount proposed will do for the 





resent | 
period was for $15,000. 

Line 79. Southport harbor, Lake Michigan. 

The report of 1844 says of this harbor: 

Southport is on the western shore of Lake 
Michigan, about five miles north of Chicago. The 
work at this place is new, the appropriation of 
the last session of Congress being the first in its 
favor. 

** The law in reference to it states that the ap- 
propriation is ‘ for the construction of a harbor at 
the town of Southport, in the Territory of Wis- 
And the-second section of the same law 
further states, ‘that the corps of Topographi- 
cal Engineers shall select from actual examination 
and survey the point of location of said harbor.’ 

‘¢ The examination and survey were made and 
the results duly prepared at the time of inspecting 
the harbors on this lake, and the selection of the 
locality for the piers was also made. The follow- 
ing is a brief exposition of the reasons which gov- 
erned in the selection: 

«By the quotations from the law just given, it 
was clear, to my judgment, that the piers must be 
located ‘at the town of Southport,’ and therefore 
the discretion of the engineer in making the loca- 
tion was necessarily confined to the corporate lim- 
its of that town. Governed, then, by these limits 
there are but two positions at which an entravce 
to the harbor can be made; one immediately adja- 
cent to the inhabited and settled part of the town; 
the other, about half a mile to the north, where no 
one resides. . 

‘After a personal examination of these two-po- 
sitions, and after consulting the survey which had 
been made, it did not appear to me that any one 
could hesitate which to select. With me there 
was no hesitation; ard making selection of the 
most suuthern of these two positions, the one im- 
mediately adjacent to the inhabited part of the 
town, usually denominated and known as the 
southern outlet of Pike creek, the engineer in charge 
was directed to make his arrangements for con- 
structing the piers at that place. 

“After this decision had been made it was sug- 
gested that the words of the law, ‘at the town of 








to mean ‘within the i 


Southport,’ were 
wealliip of Southport,’ and, therefore, the range 
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of selection could be extended throughout the lim- 
its of that township, embracing about twelve miles 
of lake coast. Although such an interpretation of 
the law struck me as unwarranted by its phrasecol- 
ogy, and as erroneous, yet, as that interpretation 
may be —— by others, I deem it proper to lay 
before the department the considerations which it 
will involve. , 

“it will bring into view another point, usvally 
denominated the outlet of Pike river. This out- 
let is about one mile and a half north of the one 
chosen, and within the limits of the town of Ken- 
osha. The survey of this outlet had also been 
made, and it had also received a personal exam- 
ination during my inspection tour of that quarter. 

*At the time the survey was made, the opening 
at this outlet was about 50 feet wide and two feet 
deep; that of the place selected, the same width 
and depth. When the personal inspection of these 
outlets was made, the opening at the former was 
about 15 feet wide and three inches deep; the open- 
ing at the latter place was shut up by a ber of sand. 
A severe storm from the east had prevailed a day 
or two before, throwing the sand of the lake 
against that shore. 

** Pike river has a longer extent of water way 
after entering, which can be used as a harbor. 
The extent of water way in Pike creek after en- 
tering it, which can be so used, although not so 
long as that of Pike river, is, however, adequate 
for all harbor purposes. The widths and depths 
of each after entering, are about the same. 

““The reasoning which involves an artificial 
enlargement of the harbor space, by excavating 
the soft marsh within each entrance, can be ap- 
plied equalfy to both places, and may probably, 
for either, be considered as beionging exclusively 
to individual enterprise in the improvement of 
water lots. 

** Upon Pike river there are no settlements; that 
is, nothing in the character of concentrated settle- 
ment or town; the survey exhibiting merely the 
residence of the owner of the land at the outlet. 
At the mouth of Pike creek, on the contrary, is 
the town of Southport, containing already upwards 
of 2,000 inhabitants, with many large and valuable 
buiidings and extensive stores; and it is already 
in the enjoyment of an active and increasing com- 
merce. All the commercial business of the vicinity 
is now done there; and the principal roads leading 
into the interior are concentrated, there. The 
grounds, also, at Southport, are better adapted for 
the location of a town than at either of the other 
points. 

‘“*To locate the piers at Pike river would be 
destructive of the town of Southport, its property, 
buildings, and trade. To place these piers at 
Southport, or, in other words, at the mouth of 
Pike creek, would be no injury to the property at 
Pike river; on the contrary, it must increase the 
value of that sgh by good effects of having a 
harbor so near Xk. The construc’ion of the piers 
at Southport will be less costly than at Pike river, 
from the advaniages to be derived from the con- 
centrated population of the town, its laborers, 
workshops, and mechanics; and by the advan- 
tages derivable from the temporary bridge piers 
already erected there, in landing supplies from the 
lake. 

‘* From these considerations, therefore, even if 
the mouth of Pike river were considered as in- 
cluded within the phraseology of the law, believing 
that an equally good harbor can be made at either 
piace, | should yet have decided in favor of the 
south mouth of Pike creek. 

** The estimate for the constraction of thie har- 
bor, on the supposition that it will require an ag- 
gregate of 1,460 feet of crib pier work, inciuding 
a suitable pier-head to sustain a beacon, ts $50,592; 
from which should be deducted $12,500, the 
amount of the appropriation of last Wimer, leaving 
a balance required for the work of $38,092.”’ 

And in that of 1845 it is said: 

‘Operations were commenced on this work in 
September, 1844, and during the Fall, the ma- 
chinery required for the work was constructed. 

** The firet crib was sunk on the 20th of Octo- 





| ber, and between that time and the lst of Decem- 


ber, 103 feet of the north pier and 163 feet of the 
south pier were put down and filled with stone to 


the surface of the water, and 2.500 cubie yards of ,. 


surface sand removed from the bar between the 
During the Winter, the facing 175 feet to 
the south side of the entrance through the bar was 











TH 


red. 
“ Early in the month of Aserek: 1845, the work 
ing the present Season, 
added to the north 
eet, and terminati 
130 feet has been rai 


was recom 
404 feet in length has been 
pier, making ite length 507 f 
in about 94 feet water. 


“It wand ing the Spring to 
construct @ scoop dredge, movable by horse 
pees for the purpose of removing the sand which 

ad accumulated between the piers. As there was 


eemed advisable to 

suspend the work on the north pier, until a pas- 
sae for the pile driver could be o tuihed, and piles 
driven into it, without which the pier work, in so 
gmat a depth of water, could not be considered 
safe in heavy storms. Preparations were conse- 
quently made to place one on the hull of the pile 
river, so that ‘the same power might answer for 
both. tt was ex hat the machinery for the 


, 
however, occurred in its preparation, and it did 
hot reach Southport until the 3istof July. It is 
now ready for use, and will be kept constantly at 
work until the whole of the sand is removed 
from between the piers to a depth sufficient for the 
passage of the machinery, 
** Daring the time that the sinkin 


wether should prove fa ng the coming 
Fail, two hundred feet in length will be added to 
the north pier, and three hundred feet to the south 
pier, which would leave the termination of the 
north pier in fourteen and a half feet water, and 
that of the south pier in nine and a quarter feet 
water, 

"The expenses incurred in constructing the 
Machinery required for dredging will cause the es- 
timate of this year to overrun that of 1844, by a 
small amount.’? 

Appropriations in favor of this 
made during the years 1844, °45, 
§27.500. 


The amount now roposed in the bill is suffi- 
sient for the present seal year. 


Dredge boat ondake Michigan. 

Upon this item allow me to refer to the remark 
in this report on line 29 of the bill. 

Line 33, Survey of the lakes. 

The many demands made for surveys of har- 
bors, not falling within the line of operations con- 
templated by this appropriation, during the ensu- 
ing year, make it proper on my part to suggest an 
increase of thig item to $35,000, 

Line 85. For the harbor of Dubuque, 

ISSISBIP pi, 

The — of 1844 says of this harbor: 

aw of June 15 


harbor were 
amounting to 


on the 


harbor at this place, ‘ i ue examina- 
tion and su ) wader the direction of the Secre- 
tary of War, it shali appear that a permanent im.- 
provement can be accomplished and completed for 
this amount, 80 as to admit the landing of steamers 
of the largest navigating the river at the town 
of Dubuque at all seasons of the year,’ 

** Dubuque is situated on the 
and the landing in question is the landing 
shore of that river, In @ report from the 
whom this duty was asei 
1844, he states that 


. . . 


( ascertaining what 


Conflicting inte 


mitted of the necessary examination.’? 
And the report of 1845 says: 
“Final views and estimates in reference to Du- 
rbor and the roads of fowa cannot at this 
be presented, as the annual report of the 
agent has not been received. After a careful ex- 
amination of the pl i 
ment of this harbor, 
appears best suited 
to render the earli 


2d, in forming a partial dam a 
below the mouth of the outlet 
to th i 


let itself, 
making of the short cut 
the ‘outer slough.’ When the water is at its 
lowest condition the dredging and the formation 
of the dam will be undertaken, ”? 
© appropriation now proposed it is considered 

will be sufficient to complete this harbor on the 
latest received and approved plan. 

Line 87. Harbor of St. Louis, 

In the report of 1844 it was 

** For this 


from the ‘ basin’ to the 


a8 a consequence, destroy 
The other, more distant 
in locality, but not less to be dreaded, is, that the 
issouri, bursting through the small impediment 
which now resists its action, will carry its waters 
and those of the Upper Mississippi, through what 
is called the ‘ American bottom of the State of ll- 
linois,’ again entering the old bed of the Missis- 
sippi about — miles below St. Louis, 
uences of such a disaster are beyond calculation; 
the loss of life and property by it would probably 
be unparalleled.” 
In the report of 1845 it is said: 
“ In the report of last Fall it was remarked of this 
harbor, that several plans for its improvement had 
ted by the engineer in charge of the 


work; but although the bureau was willing to 


any of the plans proposed, and there- 

» & board of Officers, consisting of Lieut. Colo- 

nel Kearny and Lieut. Colonel Long had been 

organized and ordered to meet at St. Louis to ex- 

amine the locality of the work, to revise all plana 

and estimates, and to report its own views and 
It was clear to 


collateral and probable 

Every notion which might pre- 

Sent itself to an ingenious mind was carefully ex- 
hibited in his reports, formin thereby valuable 
i i he bureau; all of 

examination and 


to St. Louis harbor 


revision of the board. 

** The immediate danger 
arises from the tendenc of the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi to avoid the issouri shore at the cit 
of St. Louis, and to pass between Bloody Island 
and the Illinois shore. he co uences of this 
tendency are, to fill up and make shoal the harbor 
or landing at the city of St. Louis, and to open 
and deepen the passage between Bloody Island 
and the Hilinois shore. e have, therefore, in 
this simple statement of the case, the evil to be 


of the Mis- 

sissippi to pass between Bloody Island and the 
lilinois shore must be counteracted. It was clear 
to my mind that all works above and below the 
city, not havin fluence upon the views 
j priety be postponed; be- 
» if the views stated could not accom- 
plished, all works above and below were com- 


er The ian ea the passage of the 
“ idea of in in e 
water between Bloody Islandett the Illinois shore, 
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er: sataeaaa te eee : : ’ 

put down, and materials for the next season’s || Since then Ho report has been received. It ig Pre- || and thereby to coerce a i ; 

Operstions received and pre sumed that the condition of the river had not yet || souri side of the i date. , 
ist repo 


island 
found:to prevail in 


be 
on this subject, was, | 
to the consideration of the 
of a plan u 

October, 1 . 
report, plan, a 


> 
eae 
work. 
Struct a dam or dike direct! 


to con- 

Cross th 
of Bloody Island to the Iilinois shore, with ou 
res 


accessory works of of sho 
This plan was afte Sado bya subseque 
Superintendent of the work, but never authorized, 
The idea of turning the waters of the Missiesi,,,.; 
into the Missouri channel 

posed; but the plan of a 

was not considered the 

Such a dam offered too direct a resista to 
course of the stream, thereby producing 
quences which could not be readily fo 
reasoning from analogous cases else 

probably create other e 

sequent expenses. 


revetments 


It should be 
ciding, as much 
the stream. 

“ The plan recommended b 
board, exhibited upon the d 
this report, after enumeratin 
works above, was to revet the lo 
side of Kerr’s Island; then to 
from the lower end of Kerr's Is 

oody Island; then to revet the western 
he upper end of that island, 

“The objections on the part of the bureau to 
this plan, were to the extent of dike work, wad of 
revetment work; to the admission of whatever 

| Water should pass on the slough east of Kerr’s 
Island, in the rear of the work, and between it and 

inois shore; and to the consequent hazard to 

the work, and obstruction of access from the river 
to the Illinois shore between Bloody Island and 
Kerr’s Island. These objections to the plan being 
discussed between myself and Lieutenant Colonel 
Kearny, the president of the board, after his re. 
turn to Washington with its Proceedings, the con- 
clusion on my part was to 
ing plan, viz: To constru 
the point 12 or 13, on the 
per end of Blood 


cable, Sein. 
the course of 


landings of that city 
it is believed, will accomplish that object, at least 
Iam decidedly of the Opinion that the measures 
now indicated saree be the first adopted ; oe 
those spoken of in t various reports which have 
been before Congress, for the head of Cascarot 
Island, may be postponed until future experience 
shall indicate Ra - The operations at 
the head of Cascarot Island ve this consideration 
in view; that by erecting an ction from the 
rocks on the Mi i called the chain of 
i turn the ae low water 
i on the eastern side 


» in Out at the 
lower *.d of this island, acquire a divsotion to- 
wards the St. Louis shore, and thereby aid the 
effects of the works before spoken of at Blood 
Island, and them less |i to accident. It 
would, therefore, be advisable to contemplate work 
Soh ue Sry 
with safet il the works at an 

I have begun to exhibit their effects, 
and their need of by means of any de- 
flection of the channel to be made at the chain of 
rocks, 


** Two considerations <a ously affect this, or any 
other plan of a dike; Ist, ' © height which it 
would be to raise the di 3 and 2d. The 
depth bse ild pro sink in the 
bed of the river. It is evident, that if the dike 


























































































‘eed too high, it would deflect such a mass 
emg ae St. Louis channel, and create 
so violent a current, as to produce serious 

rous consequences; and equally evi- 
that if it be too low, it would not produce 


The appropriation in those will bly accom- 
ni Gt, Oak of deed Vaid W the cobsting 
e 


Line 113. Harbor of Providence, Rhode Island. 


tion in low of water to prevent uate to the removal of the 
— ‘plying to these considerations all eer ; 
facts and reasoning at command, it was de- Line 116. Harbor at New Castle, Delaware. 
“ied to limit the height of the dike to three feet || The United States is under afi obligation to keep 
ve the low water of the river. the piers at this-place in repair. € amount is 


wghould experience demonstrate that a ter 


fficient f t fiscal year. 
ieht ought to be given to the dam, the addition camiernt tar the presen year 


Line 118. Harbor at Newark, New Jersey. 


i futureday. In refer- : : 

could be easily made at any future day If the work at this place is the same as formerly 
inking of the work in the myd of the : : : 

ence to the 8 ian, Sef itis cate inveatgntion, contemplated, it would be chiefly by dredging, for 


river, it was u 


emust assume for the sinking a depth of nine which purpose the amount in the bill is inade- 


that Ww akin diay, wid prelably’ will ix quate. The best that can be done will, however, 
get. The sinking i au fa y ter || D@ done with this amount, by instituting the most 
places, be een ¥ The hei ht i A dom ‘will careful preliminary examinations before any other 
depth of dam work. 8 work be commenced. 


iherefore involve the settling in the mud, the depth 
of water at low water, and a height of three feet 
ibove low water. As the work is brought in con- 
yet with the two shores—the Bloody island and 
Illinois shores—the structure will have to be raised 
forming an abutment at each end. ; 

“Bloody Island must be preserved, or the dike 
would be comparatively useless. It became, there- 
fore, necessary to anticipate the abrasion of part 
of the western shore of the island, and to provide 
wainst such a contingency bya suitable revetment 
of part of the western shore of the island. It is 

sible that this revetment may not be necessary, 
as the mass of the current will be thrown off from 
the island by the dikes; but as it is highly proba- 
ble, it is proper to provide for it, and to be read 
toapply the remedy when and where required. 
revetment to protect the shore of this island, pre- 
ferred to any system of fetees, the latter for such 
a purpose are considered seriously objectionable. 

“The material of the work to be obtained by 
contract, but the work to be put together and put 
in place by hired labor, under vigilant superin- 
tendents. 

“ These were the general views sent to the officer 
(Capt. Cram) in charge of the work, wi. direc- 
tons to prepare an estimate accordingly.”’ 

During the years 1836, "37, °44, there was ap- 
propriated in favor of this work $75,000. The 
amount in the bill is sufficient for the present fiscal 

ear, 

"estat information induces the belief that the 
work will in the end be less costly than was at 
one time anticipated. 


Line 89. Havre de Grace, Maryland. 

This is a new work, but of great importance to 
the trade of the Susquehannah. The amount is 
sufficient for the present fiscal year. 


Line 91. Breakwater structure at Great Point, 
Nantucket, Massachusetts. 

lam not informed on this subject. The plan 
and estimate, whatever they may be, are not the 
result of operations of this office. 

Line 93. Harbor of New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, 

Presuming this to be in continuation of former 
work at this place, the amount is sufficient for the 
present fiseal year. 


Line 95. Provincetown harbor, Massachusetts. 
This is for the continuation of old efforts, to 
preveut the drifting of the beach sand, and is con- 
sidered a valuable work; the amount in the bill is 
sufficient for the present fiscal year. 
Line 97. Wilmington, North Carolina. 
he amount of the bill is adequate for the sur- 
veys, but will not do much toward the improve- 
ments which will probably be required. The 
ae are, however, an essential preliminary 


Line 102. 


The appropriation in this case will enable the 
ao at Port Penn to be so repaired as to cease to 

an injury, as they now are, or to be removed. 
But it will be of little or no aid to the contem- 
plated work at Reedy Island. It is contemplated 
to be able, at the ensuing session of Congress, to 
present a more connected system and a regularly 
digested plan of the works, constituting ice har- 
bors for the Delaware, so essential to the safety of 
the trade of that river and bay. 


Line 125. Sand Shoal in Pamlico River. 


more than enable the bureau to make the required 
survey and present the necessary plan and esti- 
mate for the work. 


Line 128. Delaware Breakwater, Delaware Bay. 
A very important work, of interest to the whole 
coasting trade. The amount is sufficient for the 
present fiscal year. 

Line 130. Harbor of Baltimore, Maryland. 

An important work, and the continuation of an 
old work. The amount is sufficient for the pres- 
ent fiseal year. 

Line 134, Repair and preservation of harbors 
on the coast of the Atlantic ocean. 

A very important appropriation, enabling the 
bureay to give that general attention and umely 


frequently require. 


Line 136. Improvement of Hudson River. 

An old and very important improvement, which 
has been a frequent object of United States appro- 
priations. 

Line 139. St. Clair Plats. 

This is one of the most important improvements 
on the lakes; highly general in its character, 
affecting the whole lake trade from Lake Erie to 
the lakes above. It has been regularly surveyed, 
and has been the subject of frequent reports to 
Congress. The amount in the bill is sufficient for 
the present fiscal year. 


Lines 142, 144, 148, 150. Old and well-known 
subjects, and of extensive national interests. The 
amounts in the bill are sufficient for the present 
fiscal year. 


Line 152. Harbor at Stamford, Connecticut. 

The survey and estimate in this case were made 
in 1830. The estimate varies according to the 
depth of dredging, from $11,025 to $13,250. The 
appropriation proposed may do for the present fis- 

year, if the dredging can be done by contract. 

Line 154. Improvement of Hog Island channel, 
South Carolina. 

My impression ia, that this work isa link in the 
military defences of that harbor. As a question of 
harbor improvement independent of that considera- 
tion, | have no knowledge of it. 

Line 157. Harbor at Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 

Line 159. Harbor at Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 

Both of these are important harbors, and would 
justify in the commencement the appropriation of 
a greater amount foreach. Regular surveys and 
estimates have been made for each of these works, 
and will be found printed as Senate document, 
No. 179, 2d session 25th ‘ 

Line 161. Upper and Lower rapids of the Mis- 
sissippi. 


Teuke Harbor of Bridgeport, a 
unt proposed in this case is uate 
for the present fiscal year. sr 


Line 104. Harbor of Savannah, Georgi 
. EB rgia. 
A valuable improvement and an old work. A 
j ent survey and estimate have been made, and 
‘ve been submitted to Congress during the pres- 
& Session, and are printed. 


er. 107. Breakwater at Stamford Ledge, P ort- 
d, Maine. 


: ; : ; A work of great importance to ihe trade of that 

.. pe highly valuable improvement, which |! river, and to the dev of its resources. The 

object of frequent appropriations. amount in the bill is sufficient for the present fiscal 
Line 110. Harbor of Falmouth, Massachusetts. || year. 
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The amount in this case will, 1 presume, be ad- || has been made. 


Line 122. Harbor at Port Penn, &c., Delaware. | 


I doubt if the appropriation in this case will do || 
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foe 163. Hurlgate Channel, harbor of New 
ork. 

I am not aware of the plan in this case, or of the 
authority upon which the estimate for this work 
But the amount in the bill is ad- 





in Savkonnet | equate to the accomplishment of much work, and 


| to do it well. 


Line 165. Rock in Cobscock Bay. 

A Set of this bay, exhibiting the rocks at 
Falls Island, was made in 1836, and is printed as 
Senate document No. 73, 2d session 25th Con- 
gress. A reference to this report will probably 
| prove that the amount in the bill will be rather in- 
adequate to accomplish the object contemplated. 


Line 168. Harbor at Saginaw Bay. 

The amount proposed in the bill will probably 
make a reasonable teen: 

Line 171. Bayou la Fourche.* 
| The precise plan and object in this case being 
| rather unknown to me, | can only say that the 

amount in the bill is probably adequate for the 

present fiscal year. 

Line 173. Harbor at the mouth of Clinton River. 
The appropriation proposed in this case will 
rtainly accomplish the survey, and make a be- 
ginning in reference to the improvement. 

Line 176. Harbor at Pultneyville, New York. 

The amount proposed is sufficient for a begin- 

ning. 
| ek 179. Harbor at the mouth of Black River, 
Michigan. 

A very important improvement. The survey 
and estimate were communicated to the Senate 
this session, and are printed as document No. 20, 
| Senate. It might weil justify a commencing ap- 
| propriation of double the amount stated in the bill. 
Line 182. Survey of the harbor at Beaufort, 
| North Carolina, &c. The amount in this case 
will probably accomplish the survey directed to 
be made. 

Line 786. Survey of the Sauk and Pike rapids. 
| The amount is presumed to be sufficient. 

Line 191. Survey of the Delta of the Missir- 
| sippi. The object is of great importance. The 
| amount of the bill is sufficient. 

Line 195. Survey of the harbor of Mobile. 
| This is very necessary in order to ascertain the 





ee 


aid to these works which they so much and so || effects of former work, and the propriety of pur- 


|| suing former plans for the improvement of this 
| harbor, or of changing them. 
| Line 199. Improvements and further survey 
| of the harbor at Richmond city, Virginia, afd the 
| James River. An important and interesting im- 
| provement, for which survey and plan were once 
|made. The resurveys directed in the bill are 
| very essential. 
] Line 203. Snag boats, &c., for waters of Texas. 
|| Very essential. At present without any means of 
|| doing anything for that extensive coast, and its 
| many interesting harbors. 
| Line 206. Removal of Middle Rock, in the 
| harbor of New Haven, Connecticut. 
The amount proposed in the bill is presumed 
| to be sufficient for the purpose. e 
Respectfully submitted, 
J.J. ABERT, Col. Corps T. E. 
Hon. C. M. Conaan, Secretary of War. Bureau 
or Torocrapnicat Encineers. 
September 12th, 1850. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS. 
The House, as in Committee of the Whole, 
in ed to the consideration of the Naval 
Appropriation Bill. 

Mr. EWING resumed the floor, and said: 

lt was not my purpose to have addressed the 
committee on thisall-important subject of the steam 
mail service of the United States, from my want 
of connection with either of the separate commit- 
tees of the House within whose sphere its inves- 
tigation would appropriately fall. ‘ihe facilities 
for its examination have not been fully afforded, 
or my mind brought to its appreciation. 

Finding, however, after a delay of twenty-four 
hours, that no other person of more information is 
anxious to give his views to the committee, and 
that able addresses have been delivered against ihe 
policy of further connection of the Government 
with foreign steam inail service, it may not be 
| inappropriate on my part to submit a few reflec- 


* The bil! says, “ Bayou la Fource, in the Mississippi 
river.” This is an error. It should read, “Bayou i@ 
Fourche, in the State of bad 
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tiens on this subject, yaving their adoption or 
rejection to the enlightened judgment of the mem- 
bers of the House. 

It ought never to be forgotten by the statesmen 
who direet the destinies of our Republic, that we 
cannot stand etill whilst the civilized world is 
moving forward’ with such fearful rapidity all 
around us. We have assumed our stand among 
the nations of the earth. We have recently ac- 
quired a vast addition to our territory, and now 
the hopes and welfare of twenty millions of peo- 
ple are embarked in our vessel of State. he 
energies of our citizens have no parallel in the 
history of the world. Our commerce covers every 
sea. Weare immense producers, and our manu- 
facturing interests are moving forward with gigan- 
tic strides. If we intend to afford a fair opporta- 
nity for the development of these interests and 
their protection in the future, we must, to a _limit- 
ed extent, follow the policy of England and France 
in opening new marts for our productions, and 
new fields for the employment of our shipping. 
We must have a sufficient navy to protect our 
commercial marine against the pirates and savages 
of the distant seas and islands where our hardy 
seamen have penetrated, and we must be reason- 
ably prepared for any sudden emergency of war 
which may threaten us from the powerful and civ- 
ized nations of Europe. 

i do not believe in the unlimited application of 
the maxim, “ that in peace it is our duty to pre- 
pare for war,” either in public or private life; for 
thie aceumulation of the means for human destruc- 
tion frequently creates a belligerent feeling on the 
part of those who are thus forearmed. But we 
cannot close our eyes to the national danger of 
having a rich commerce floating on the ocean with 
no sufficient power to shield it from sudden and 
total destruction; euch a position of our Govern- 
ment would vastly diminish its importance in all 
ita negotiations, and the happening of the misfor- 
tune would paralyze our energies and bring bank- 
ruptcy and ruin upon thousatida of happy and 
opulent families. rit is possible to avoid this 
dangerous condition of public affairs, and to con- 
nect the preparation for war with the peaceful pur- 
suits of commerce and the diffusion of knowledge, 
certainly this happy union of diverse and desirable 
objects is a fortunate discovery of modern acience 
and amply, worthy of our consideration. 

The policy of Great Britain, France, and Rus- 
sia, in regard to the creation of an efficient steam 
marine, cannot be misunderstood. They have 
entered efficiently upon the building and employ- 
ment of this important arm of service. Great 
Britain has now in commission one hundred and 
ninety-nine sieamers that are ased in her mail sys- 
tem or atiached to her marine, France has sixty- 
four steamers, and Russia thirty-two. Great 
Britain and France have adopted the plan of con- 
structing ships for use in the mail and transporta- 
tion service with the supposed facility of being 
readily ounverted into vessels of war. They are 
laboriously searching out points over the whole 
civilized world with which they may connect 
themselves} and are carrying the meiis of a large 
portion of the four continents, thus zontrolling to 
a great extent the transportation and commerce of 
these distant ports aad harbors. The United States 
have but eighieen steamers in all, and of these only 
six are war steamers, and the remainder employed 
in our mail. service; yet we have a larger com- 
mercial marine thaa oo. and will probably in 
a few years excel England herself in this branch 
of progress and wealth. 

it is a universally admitted fact, that the whole 
system and tactics of naval warfare have been and 
are now undergoing radical changes from the ap- 
plication of steam power to ocean vessels. What 
may be the full extent of this revolution, it wiil 
be impossible fully to divine, until a long naval 
war between two large maritime Powers shall de- 
veivp ali its advantages. Many persons of great 
information and experence are impressed with the 
belief that but a few yeare will elapse before the 
old tine of battle ships and frigates wiil be super- 
seeded eniirely by steam vessels, and the mode of 
warfare changed. However this may be, those 
who are most strongly wedded to the present 
naval system are walling to admit the vast beoetits 
Gerivabie to the navy from the use of sieam ves- 
seis of war, and the hopelessness of carrying on any 
future maritime contest without their assistance. 
indeed, it must be evident to all, that in carrying 


dispatches or orders, in chasing the commerce of 
an enemy, in towing ships into line, either fora 
bombardment or a fight between squadrons, and 
in various other important departments, steam ves- 
sels are indispensable. : 

I think, then, if we are to be governed by the 
wants of our commerce or the necessities of our 
navy, it may be fairly assumed that an increase 
of our steam vessels is absolutely necessary, and 
that the only legitimate subject of discussion is as 
to the mode of the addition: Shall we biild 
steamers for war purposes alone? or shall we con- 
nect them with the postal and commercial service? 

The experience of our Governmentin the build- 
ing and navigation of war steamers has not been 
free from mortification and disappointment. We 
have not attained the speed or efficiency in the 
vessels which was confidently” expected, and a 
cloud of misfortune has attended our experiments. 
The Missouri, on almost her first voyage, was 
burnt in the harbor of Gibraltar. The Saranac, 
after a single trip to Havana, has been placed in 
the dock, and is now undergoing serious repairs; 
and itis very doubtful whether, with her arma- 
ment, she can ever carry coal enough to last her 
through a‘ long voyage. These misfortunes and 
defects have resulted, no doubt measurably, from 
some want of skill in our shipbuilders, and expe- 


| rience in the crews of the vessels, which may 


finally be obviated by~time and knowledge. 
There are, however, two almost insuperable objec- 
tions to any large increase of our steam vessels of 
war, which can never be remedied, viz., their ex- 
pense and inutility except for war purposes, Gen- 
tlemen tell us of the expense of building and sailing 
vessels connected with the postal and commercial 
marine of the country. They enter into minute 
calculations of the various sums paid out for our 
mail steamers, and they dwell in terms of reproach, 
on the million of dollars which is annually ex- 
pended in these ocean steamers. Sir, this is a 
dangerous objection in their mouths. What 
would be the annual expense of thirty or forty 
mail steamers, owned by individuals and supported 
to some extent by yearly appropriations, as com- 


| pared with the building, navigation, provisioning, 


and repairs of a like number of war steamers? It 
would cost twenty millions for their construction; 
the wages of the officers and crew, with their stores 
and provisions, the repairs on the vesssels, the an- 
nual interest on the original expenditure, and the 
certain loss of their whole cost from decay in the 
course of ten or fifteen years, would form a fright- 
ful picture in the case of war steamers; whilst 
the only loss to the Government in those of the 
mail system, (except in cases of misfortune to the 
contractors,) would be the difference between the 
postal returns and the annual appropriatiens tor 
the service. 

The second objection to their construction, when 
contrasted with those of the postal line, is still more 
obvious. Itis a melancholy thought, applicable to 
all our vessels of war, that they are built and used 
mainly, if not wholly, for the destruction of ha- 
man life and property; their mission is one of 
biood and vengeance; when they perish, their best 
epitaph is, that they have proudly upheld the flag 
of our country in many a weill-fought fight, and 
have vomited slaughter and death upon its foes. 
This may be all necessary in the present condition 
of society, and, to a limited extent, may long re- 
main 80; but if we could change their uses upon 
all ordinary occasions, into messengers of peace 
and harmony—if we could make them useful for 
the diffusion of knowledge, the increase of com- 
merce, and the transportation of passengers, it is 
certainly our duty to do so, and thus also incident- 
ally destroy the belligerent feeling created by the 
possession of a vast navy, bristling over with ar- 
ullery and seamen. 

‘This brings us to the main subject of our inves- 
tigation: Can an efficient steam marine be created 
which shaii serve the purposes of peace and war? 
if it were proper to do so, 1 might assume that 
thas question had already been decided in England, 
F ance, and the United Siatez; they have ait built 
and placed in actual service, vessels required by 
law to be convertible, on short notice, into war 
steamers, and which have passed as such from the 
hands of the ablest naval! constructors in the worid. 
it may be that these scienufic and practical men 
have mistaken their powers, and that the experi- 
ence of war may demonstrate the fallacy of their 
experiment. ‘There is, however, it may be re- 
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marked, no safer guidt in this wo 
vance of the ade, than to Head for the ad 
of those who have explored furthest in the —- 
of science. Ido not wish, however, to ae 
argument of the question by any such assumpi; 
and shall p to answer, as far as eeetiions’ 
the objections which have been urged. {t is ..)? 
that the decks of our mail steamers will never som 
the recoil of the broadside from heavy puns, ..1 
hence they will be aseless in war. If this — 
ment was true, it would only follow that op 
moval of these decks would be necessary, and - 
substitution of others stronger and atouter. Th “ 
removal could be speedily effected, even if they 
were inserted into the keel of the ships; eat 
is probable in future they would only be screwed 
on, this difficulty would then become still 
shadowy and unreal. ‘ - 

There can be no valid pretence that the keels of 
the vessels are not strong enough to an 
recoil of artillery, when they sustain the ms 
vulsive and continued motion of engines of foy,. 
teen hundred horse power, and weighing seven 
or eight hundred tons, The delay of substitutiy 
stronger decks would not unfit them for the eme:. 
gencies of war,and would only occasion a slight 
additional expense. It might and would be ver 
dangerous to await the long and tedious operation 
of constructing ships during a period of war; by 
if the Government possessed the means, bya lin. 
ited expenditure, of placing itself in a formidable 
position, it might well neglect the additional ex. 
pense of such a movement. 

There is, however, no foundation in experience 


for the assertion, that the decks of mail steamers are | 


too slight for sustaining an armament. [t is stated 
as a fact, that after the construction of the ship 
Georgia, and whilst she was receiving her bed 
plate, weighing forty tons, it fell through a space 
of ten or twelve feeton her deck, and yet there 
was no crash or apparent strain of her timber, 
This circumstance speaks volumes in favor of the 
strength of her decks, and the improbability of 
their being seriously injured by a discharge of ar- 
tillery. 

It as reasonably be doubted, however, whether 
steamships will ever be used for the carriage of 
guns sufficient for the discharge of a broadside; 
and without meaning to investigate this question 
fully, it may be assumed as probable, that they 
will only carry heavy guns on the bow and stern, 
to be used mainly in the chase. This would cer- 
tainly be their most usual and efficient employment, 
even if their capacities should finally be tested in 
a higher line of service. 

We are told, again, that the aid of Government 
to individuals creates a monopoly, and drives off 
competition, which render the service dearer and 
the accommodation less. This would be a serious 
objection if it were well founded. Bat is it true 
that we have established, or p to do so, any 
lines that would be filled by individuals? If we 
were to-day to withdraw all assistance from our 
contractors, and leave them prostrate, their places 
would not be supplied by individual enterprise. 
The only effect of such rashness would be 
throw our mail system entirely into the hands of 
the English, and give them the carriage of the 
mails of the world. Great Britain will never re- 
cede from her enterpr:se until she girdles the globe 
with her steamers, and shows the line of their 
smoke along every point and headland of the 
world. We can only supplant her efforts by imi 
tating her policy. Whatever nation of the earth 
carries the mails and visits the ports of the cont- 
nenta, must, ina t degree, control their cum- 
merce and guide their ae Interested as we 
are now_in the fate of the West India islands and 
the whole of Southern America—claiming as wt 
do, to some extent, the guardianship of this hem 
isphere, and its i i 
colonization of | it would be madness 10 
deed if we were to surrender into the hands of out 
most dreaded rival the control of the mails and 
commerce of the very region to be protected. 


Independent of the competition with British 


overnmental steamers, it is ver whetne 
Ese profitable investment could be made by ind 
viduals on any one of our mail lines except thos? 
to Chagres and San Francisco. The employer 
of steam vessels is very expensive—the cost 
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